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PREFACE. 



In submitting this little work to the British public, I 
do not pretend to the character of an author. My 
claims to attention are founded on an earnest zeal 
for the welfare and prosperity of a community, with 
whom, during a long residence, I have shared all the 
toils incident to new settlements, and may be sup- 
posed to have acquired a practical knowledge of the 
capabilities and wants of that fine country. 

The first labours of a new Colony are wisely de- 
voted to their immediate wants — to com, cattle, the 
building of habitations, and such casual productions 
as may not divert the inhabitants from their chief 
means of subsistence and comfort; all else being 
imported fi*om old-settled countries which have lux- 
uries and necessaries to spare. But in countries so 
favoured by Nature as the Australian settlements, a 
long .continuance in this confined system of produc- 
tion, appears like a disregard of her ofiered benefits. 
Instead of choice fiinits and wines being rarities for 
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the wealthy, they might speedily, with due attention, 
be made so to abound, as not only to be shared and 
enjoyed by the humblest, but to become staples for 
export to less favoured countries, and even to rival 
those to whom the Colonists now look for supplies. 
The main object of my volume is to shew the per- 
fect practicability of bringing about such a desirable 
fruition. 

I have had long experience in the culture of the 
vine, and the orange, on my land, near Paramatta. 
I first planted my own in the year 1801 ; but more 
pressing duties prevented much progress in the 
extension of their cultivation until 1835, when I 
established my vineyard with success, and have pro- 
duced a variety of wines, which justify all that I have 
said in favour of a more general adoption of the 
grape-vine culture, as a profitable, and at the same 
time, healthful occupation. I have elsewhere spoken 
of its moral benefits also, in inducing general sobriety 
by fiimishing a wholesome beverage for all. Other 
settlers ha^e been equally successful; and good 
wines have {)een made of various descriptions, such 
as Champagne, Claret, Sauterne, Barsac, Sherry, and 
other light wines. 

In furtherance of the views I have long enter- 
tained on the subject, I have visited many parts of 
Europe for the purpose of collecting information, 
and have given extracts firom my Journal respecting 
the economy of the vineyards and vintages of the 
Rhine, and many of the districts of France, with all 
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die information I could glean concerning their re- 
spective wines. I have also made free use of the 
best works extant on the subject: more especially 
that of M. JuUien (^Topographie de Tou^ Viff nobles 
emnuSf 1832r36)^-a work of great authority and 
merits a[nd containing the most authentic informa- 
tion. I have gleaned from his pages valuable matter 
concerning all the most celebrated vineyards and 
wines of Europe and Asia, and those of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

I have also collected some very useful particulars 
on the storing of wines, and the processes of sul- 
phuring, fining, racking, &c., with directions for the 
management of casks, and other necessary details. 

A series of plain instructions are offered for the 
general management of the vineyard, the result of 
personal experience, which I hope will be found 
practically useful. It may not apply to every emer- 
gency, or to every variety of grape-vine ; but in the 
course of my pages, almost every variation in the 
method of culture is pointed out as practised in the 
respective districts where diflFerent species of the 
vine are cultivated : so that I trust the cultivator will 
rarely be at a loss. 

Much useful information is also given on the 
Culture of the Orange — a fruit which I trust will 
take a conspicuous place in the productions of our 
Australian Colonies, as a most delicious and whole- 
some fruit. It has long been an object of my 
anxious attention, some of those in my orangery 
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at Paramatta having been raised from the planta 
brought to the Colony by my friend^ Colonel Paterson^ 
in 1799. 

Should my humble endeavours be the means of 
inducmg a more general and earnest attention to 
the cultivation of the Vine and the Orange in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand^ and thereby adding to the 
happiness and prosperity of the present and future 
generations, I should feel a gratification beyond my 
power to express. And if my little work, through 
imperfection, should fail in its object, I hope that 
abler pens may yet succeed in accomplishing the end 
at which I have aimed. 
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WINE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

Wine has ever been held in esteem as the cordial 
of the heart, and^ apart from any idea of excess in 
its use> may truly deserve to maintain its rank among 
the most cherished gifts placed within the reach of 
mankind. As such it is often mentioned in Sacred 
Writ. Poets have chaunted its praises in their warm- 
est flights of imagination ; historians have recorded 
its existence and qualities in all regions of the earth, 
— in the exhibition of hospitality, in the awarding of 
honour, in the restoration of the afflicted, and in the 
union of friendship. And it is universally a symbol 
more or less employed in the ceremonial rites of 
religious worship. 

The celebrated nectar of the Olympic deities eulo- 
gised by Homer, and the widely-spread mythological 
legend of Bacchus, whatever may have been its 
figurative import, place beyond doubt the antiquity 
of the practice of wine-drinking. Indeed a rational 
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iQteq)ref;ation of some of the ancient sculptures re- 
presenting the Bacchanalian orgies, would seem to 
indicate, by the mere display of scenes of inebriety 
and depraved excesses to the uninitiated devotees, 
the shocking degradation to which a human being 
may be reduced by over-indulgence in wine. It 
would be useless to cite passages from the ancients 
in proof of their intimate acquaintance with the 
uses of this beverage ; the instances in illustration 
would be voluminous, without affording any useful 
hints for our present purpose. 

We find frequent mention made of skins for con- 
taining wine, among the ancient Egyptians ; and as 
this practice still prevails in Italy, Spain, and many 
other countries, there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of that method of preserving them, or at 
least of transporting them. We learn that in the 
celebrated processional f<^te of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
there was a car 52 feet in circumference and 21 feet 
long, contrived for carrying an immense receptacle 
for wine made of the skins of panthers, and con- 
taining three thousand amphorae. Skins are, how- 
ever, chiefly used for transporting wines from place 
to place, or for those wines which are intended for 
speedy consumption. But in Homer's time the best 
wines were preserved in casks, till they acquired 
maturity. Jars or vases were also used, coated in- 
teriorly with wax, or greasy compositions mixed with 
aromatic substances, and exteriorly with pitch. 

It would appear that it was .from the Egyptians 
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Aat the Greeks received their knowledge of the 
culture of the vine, as well as the art of preparing 
wine, which they carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. They had various methods of preparing 
the different sorts ; some being thin, light, and 
delicate; others, more or less coloured, coarse and 
spirituous. Sometimes they dried the grapes in the 
sun, to make the liqueur wines. The stronger wines 
were stowed in places having a high temperature— 
even in stoves, to force their maturity, and render 
them more spirituous. These stoves they called 
fumaricu Those of the Romans were of simple 
construction ; but those of the Greeks were more 
elaborately contrived, and were calculated to receive 
a great quantity of precious wine. In them the 
temperature was maintained at a uniform high pitch 
to insure their speedy maturity. They bestowed 
gr^at care upon these receptacles. As they do not 
appear to have possessed sufficient knowledge of 
(distillation to extract alcohol, they could not employ 
it to augment the strength of their wines ; but they 
employed many other substances with a like effect 
for this purpose. They placed on the wort powdered 
rosin during the fermentation, and afterwards used 
infusions made of the flowers of the vine, of the 
leaves of the cypress, the bay, or the myrtle — pines, 
cedar wood, bitter almonds, honey, and many other 
ingredients. A common process seems to have been, 
to mix these substances in a part of the wort, and 
boil the whole to a consistent thickness, placing this 

B 2 
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in certain proportions on the wines* To prevent 
their degeneration they employed pulverised cockle 
shells, grated salt, ashes from the burnt branches of 
the vine, roasted cones of the cedar, the burnt kernels 
of olives, and other substances. According to Pliny, 
the use of sulphur, in the clarifying of wine, was 
known to the ancients ; but he does not say whether 
they employed it in the solid form, or by means of 
its vapour. The white of eggs was also much used 
for this operation* Galen (a.d. 113) speaking of 
the wines of Asia, says that they suspended great 
bottles in the chimneys, the wine (probably with 
some mixture) thus, by means of evaporation, ac- 
quiring the hardness of salt. Aristotle also (b.c. 384) 
mentions a similar treatment of the wines of Arcadia 
in leathern bottles. Lumps were then diluted with 
hot water, and the liquid strained through a cloth to 
separate the impurities : to prevent the loss of taste 
and flavour by this filtration, careful persons let the 
liquid cool exposed to the air during the night 
Barbius says that this process gave colour, trans- 
parency, and richness to the wine, and that they 
became limpid, and of very good taste; but the 
desiccation of the wort must have opposed the 
alcoholic fermentation, and the exposure to the air 
of the diluted liquor must have weakened the little 
spirituousness which it might have contained. A 
supply of hot water on the table was an indis- 
pensable requisite in preparing wine thus treated 
&r drinking at feasts and in the Thermopolia 
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among the Romans, where they indulged in the 
luxury of perfumed liqueurs. 

Among the Romans wine was made much in the 
same manner as it is now. The grapes were picked 
in baskets of osier and stamped. The juice was 
squeezed out by a press, and made to pass through 
a strainer, and received into a large tub or vat, or 
put into a large cask made of wood or potter's earth 
until the fermentation was over. The must or new 
wine was refined by mixing it with the yolks of 
pigeon's eggs, according to Horace. It was then 
poured into smaller casks or vessels usually made of 
earth, covered over with pitch or chalk, and bunged 
.up. They also used leathern bottles. Each cask 
was marked with the name of the consul, or the 
year when it was made. The oldest was always put 
farthest back in the cellar. They abo placed it to 
ripen in chimneys, as above mentioned, or in the 
upper part of the house. They often kept it for a 
long period of time. Pliny speaks of vrine in his 
time, which was made in the consulship of Opimiu£(, 
200 years before. The wine was sometimes boiled 
down to one-half, even to one-third, and to give 
it a flavour they mixed it with pitch and certain 
herbs. 

They had many varieties of wine of different de- 
grees of excellence : these took their names chiefly 
from the place where the wine was made, or fi*om the 
estate where the vuieyard was situated. Horace 
mentions several in a short verse — 
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dsoubum, et praelo domitam Celeno 
Tu bibefl uvam : mea nee FaJemcB 
Temperant rites, neqne Formiani 

Pocula colles. Ad Macon, 

and these were, no doabt, Jbmed sorts. 

The ancients had methods of cooling their wines 
in ice or snow preserved in ice houses. When Alex- 
ander besieged Petra he found the wine buried in 
deep troughs filled with snow, and covered over 
with branches of the oak. Plutarch (a.d. 6^) 
mentions a similar process^ with the difference of 
straw or coarse cloth for a covering. This last was 
the method used by the Romans for preserving the 
wines which came fi'om the mountain countries, and 
which in the time of Seneca, formed a considerable 
branch of commerce. Galen and Pliny both de- 
scribe a method of cooling water in tropical coun- 
tries, by evaporation in porous vessels, as practised 
in the present day. 

The polished Greeks are said to have been great 
lovers of wine, and often indulged to excess ; even 
the ladies, though they did not '^ take wine with the 
gentlemen,'' were permitted to sip in private. 

The Romans placed the wine oh the ^^ second 
table " with the dessert. It was served in amphoriM^ 
or vessels with handles, or in big-bellied jugs or 
bottles called ampullcB. Each sort had a label of parch- 
ment, having a written '^character" for the guest's 
perusal before tasting. It is said they mixed their 
wine with water, in a large vase or bowl, and poured 
it into cups for drinking made of wood, earth, glass, 
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brass^ silver^ or gold^ sometimes beautifully carved. 
The specimens of these latter articles^ as illustrated 
on sculptures, and as seen in specimens brought to 
light by excavations, are objects of high admiration. 
The Greeks and Romans drank healths. They 
began with a libation to the gods. Sometimes to 
the Em.peror. The Romans drank to one another — 
to a mistress or a friend, taking as many cups as there 
were letters in her name I Indeed their convivial 
etiquette appears to throw our customs into the 
shade in regard to variety of plea for « another 
glass ;^ and they had a parting glass in honour of 
Mei^ury that he might grant them a sound sleep. 
Youths under thirty and women were forbidden to 
drink wine; and there was a custom of saluting 
the ladies, with a view of gaining a knowledge as to 
their observance of the prohibition. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE VINE. 

i 

The vine smd its produce are mentioned in the most 
ancient records as holding a high place in the esti- 
mation of the people of the eastern nations; we 
may thence infer that great pains were bestowed on 
its cultivation by them ; and, it may be asserted that 
no fruit-bearing plant has been propagated into more 
numerous varieties, nor has any yielded a more grate- 
ful return to the labour bestowed on it by man. 
From Persia, Syria, and other countries in Asia, we 
early trace it to Egypt and Greece, and the other 
European nations; while several of the species, 
though of little value, are natives of America. In 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the southern 
parts of Germany, it is a source of great wealth, and 
in many districts of the latter countries its cultivation 
supersedes that of all other natural productions. 

The vine is not generally considered as a tree, 
but rather as a trailing shrub ; yet in a wild state it 
has frequently been known to grow to a considerable 
size. Those of Margiania, near the River Oxus, are 
said to have been so large that two men could not 
clasp them, and Strabo mentions one twelve feet in 
circumference. PUny mentions vines of bulk sufiS- 
cient to make a statue for Jupiter, and columns for 
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the temple of Juno. He adds, that no wood is of a 
more datable nature, Olearius affirms that he found 
many vines near the Caspian Sea, whose trunks were 
as large as a man's body. On the Barbary coast 
there are said to be vines now growing of surprising 
dimensions, some of them having trunks of eight or 
nine feet in circumference. The great doors of the 
cathedral of Ravenna were made of vine-tree planks, 
some of which are twelve feet long and fourteen or 
fifteen inches broad ; the whole of that country pro- 
ducing vines of prodigious growth. The writhed 
and twisted manner of the growth of this tree adds 
to our surprise that it should attain such dimensions, 
but such is the fact 

Virgil, in his second Geoi^ic, has the following 
hyperbolic passage, concerning the number of va- 
rieties distinguished in his time : 

Their names and kinds innumerable are. 

Nor for their catalogue need we to care ; 

.Which who would know, as soon might count the sands 

The western winds rais« on the Libyan strands ; 

Or, when east winds at sea more violent roar. 

Beckon Ionian waves which roll to shore. 

If the varieties of the vine were so numerous in 
Virgil's time, we may well assume their vast increase 
in number, by the aid of a superior knowledge of the 
art of propagation in modem times, even allowing 
for those that have been lost or have gone out of cul- 
tivation. In modem France alone the number of 
decided varieties is said to amount to more than 

B 5 
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fourteen hundred. Such is the beneficence of 
nature^ delighting in variety, as though she would 
gratify the curiosity while she rewarded the industry 
of man ! 

Among the Romans vineyards were so much culr 
tivated, that it appeared agriculture was thereby 
neglected ; on which account Domitian, by an edict, 
prohibited any new vineyards to be planted in Italy, 
and ordered at least the one-half to be cut down in the 
provinces. But this edict was soon abrogated. The' 
Romans often reared their vines by fastening them 
to certain trees, as the poplar and the elm ; whence 
these trees were said to be married to the vines, and 
the vines to them ; and the plane-tree, to which they 
were not joined, was called the " bachelor." 

The Romans paid the greatest attention to the 
cultivation of vines. They were planted in ground 
well trenched, and cleaned, in furrows or ditches, 
disposed in rows, either in the form of a square or of 
a quincunx (the form of a V). The vines were 
supported by reeds or round stakes, or by pieces of 
cleft oak or olive, not round, which served as props 
about which the tendrils twined. Two reeds or 
stakes supported each vine, with a stick across, and 
the tying of the vines to it was effected by osier or 
willow twigs. Sometimes a vine had but a single 
pole or prop without a cross-piece ; sometimes four 
poles with a cross-piece to each. When the branches 
were too luxuriant, shoots or twigs were taken off 
with the pruning-*knife. Some were supported by 
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cross-Stakes, and were usually cut in the forin of the 
letter X. Vineyards were divided by cross-paths, 
the breadth of which was determined by law — and 
their direction east and west, and north and south. 
Those east and west were widest ; Pliny directs them 
to be made eighteen feet broad; and the others, north 
and south, ten feet. Vines were planted more thickly 
in fertile ground than on hills : the distances were 
usually five feet, sometimes eight teet* 

As the vine was a favourite plant of the Romans, 
they would naturally wish it to be cultivated where- 
ever they settled, and thus it was probably by them 
that it was first introduced into Gaul and Britain, 
and cultivated there under the disadvantages of an 
adverse climate. 

The grape-vine is said to attain its proper maturity 
within the twenty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude; and this being founded on actual 
observation, it is to be presumed that a nearly similar 
parallel to the south of the Line is equally congenial. 
The grape succeeds so well in Syria, that it has been 
considered as its native country, which we should be 
the more inclined to confirm fix)m the testimony of 
history, and because, while that country is included 
within the range of its natural growth^ we have an 
additional proof firom the size to which the grapes 
attain, and the extraordinary weight of the bunches. 
At Damascus we learn that bunches are often found 
to weigh from twenty to thirty pounds— a most 

* Adam's Roman Antiquities. 
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extraordinary weight. But some of the plains of 
Syria would be too hot for the vine. 

Strabo^ who lived at Amasia, in Pontus^ in the 
time of Augustus, and many others his contem*- 
poraries, cultivated a great number of vineyards of 
large extent, which produced abundance of different 
qualities of wines. Many sorts, however, described 
by him, do not exist there at the present day ; and 
from such as are still found, the wines produced are 
not of the same quality as those formerly made from 
them. Great changes ensue in the vegetable world 
in the course of time from natural causes ; moreover, 
while neglect of culture is followed by changes in the 
deteriorating scale, improved modes of cultivation 
are active in multiplying varieties, and perfecting the 
characteristic qualities of the grape. 

In England the grape-vine was formerly much 
more cultivated than it is now, and there were many 
vineyards belonging to the monasteries, where they 
made very good wine in some seasons, as we are in- 
formed: but the grape rarely comes to maturity in 
England or in the north of France, or up the Rhine, 
when not in the hot-houses, unless in very favourable 
seasons. Yet one of the largest vines I ever saw is 
that at Hampton Court, in the royal garden, pre- 
served under glass, of the black Hambro' sort, more 
remarkable for the number of bunches. it bears, than 
for their large size — ^being at one time more than two 
thousand. There is tmother celebrated vine in the 
royal garden a.t Fontainebleau, which is said to be 
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half a league in length ; but then, to enable it to run 
to such an extent, they haye caused it to take root 
in many places ; it bears a white grape, one of the 
highly-prized Chassalas sort. These specimens cer- 
tainly exhibit the effects of cultivation and care upon 
the vine. The last mentioned vine is said to have 
been brought from Cyprus, and is considered as the 
parent of the Chassalas grape-vines in France : the 
grape is an excellent table-grape, of a light amber 
colour; the berries are round, not large, either in 
the bunch or fruit, but when ripe of fine flavour. 

Spain, Portugal, and Italy must be considered as 
the most favourable countries in Europe for the 
growth and cultivation of the vine. In Italy, how- 
ever, they are too indolent to give it due attention. 
While in France, the comparative disadvantage of 
country is made to give way to the great pains and 
labour bestowed: indeed the French seem to be 
indued with a passion for cultivating the vine, which, 
as in the case of the Romans, might possibly some 
day give rise to an interdict upon the extension of 
this branch of industry, since it does not hold a 
high rank in the other equally important subjects of 
husbandry. All the French writers dwell with pride 
upon the 'great value of their vintage, and recom- 
mend its further extension and improvement as being 
the great source of national wealth. Certain it is, 
that they make much bad wine in France, and some 
of the best in the world. 

In Germany and Switzerland, and on the banks of 
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the Rhine, much of their wine is poor, sour, and 
hard, owing to the cold and wet of their climate, 
which but rarely allows the grapes to attain full ma- 
turity. Their really good wines bear a very high 
price, because they are small in quantity, and can 
only be produced by great pains and labour. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAPABILITIES OF AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND FOR THE CULTURE OF THE 
. GRAPE-VINE. 

The gec^raphical position of Australia and New 
Zealand primarily indicates the fitness of those 
coantries for the culture of the vine. Situated 
between the parallels of 11 and 43 degrees of south 
latitude^ there can be nothing to wish for on the 
score of climate. Their limits comprise the very 
range of temperature which all human experience 
points out as desirable for the perfection of the 
grape^ as proved by the fact that every coqntry 
known to us^ in Europe or elsewhere^ celebrated for 
its wines, its raisins, or its fiiiit for eating, is found 
within a similar parallel to the north. Within such 
a range congenial soils and localities should naturally 
exist ; and the testimony of travellers, settlers, and 
our own practical experience and observation con- 
firm it. What then remains for argument to stimu- 
late the enterprising spirit requisite for a more sys- 
tematic pursuit of this valuable branch of economical 
and profitable industry? The produce is unques- 
tionably desirable for the comfort and gratification of 
the inhabitants of these newly formed communities ; 
and it must not be foigotten that an immense lucra- 
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tive trade is carried on with foreign nations by the 
mother country to supply what is considered by her 
children as even a necessary of life. Why indeed 
should the products of the vine not be considered as 
necessaries by the Australian community? The 
pioneers of colonization have succeeded in banishing 
the dreary aspects which instinctively led the settlers 
first to husband their resources in necessary food and 
clothing. All apprehension now being quieted by 
the success of sheep-farming and ^agricultural pur- 
suits, it would seem to be their next care to husband 
those aids to health, happiness, and content, which 
their labours entitle them to enjoy. It is with the 
view of directing a more earnest attention to this 
subject that the present little work is published. 

Those who regard the meful only, must admit the 
value of this branch of husbandry, when we reflect 
what a great source of wealth it proves to those 
countries where it is successfully pursued. France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy have accumulated riches 
by their commerce in wine, and the fruit of the vine; 
and a vast portion of the population are maintained 
thereby in habits of industry, contentment, and 
peace. 

Moral and political considerations also may be 
strongly urged as inducements to a more general 
and earnest endeavour to raise the fruit of the vine 
into the rank of a staple produce of those countries. 
Wine will become the native beverage, and, as in 
France, will tend to confirm biibits of sobriety in the 
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population. It is the most pleasant and refreshing 
drink that man could enjoy in a warm climate; and 
when not too strong promotes his health. Those to 
whom a refreshing draught of pure water is repulsive, 
have now no choice between heavy malt liquor and 
aident spirits. Thousands would turn away from 
these in disgust could they readily procure relief for 
their thirst in a draught of fine flavoured though 
weak wine. The palate is delighted and satisfied 
with its superior delicacy. Notliing would aid so 
surely in banishing that bane of society — the in* 
dulgence in ardent spirits. We need not say what a 
desirable consummation this would be for the Aus- 
tralian colonies. A great proportion of the crime 
prevailing there has no other origin than the habit of 
spirit-drinking, and its abolition would be hailed by 
every real well-wisher to the colony as a blessing. 

Many settlers, having surmounted the first diffi- 
culties, and succeeded in their endeavours to establish 
breeds of fine-wooUed sheep, afterwards turned their 
attention to the grape-vine, which they have culti- 
vated with great success. Some good wine is now 
made, — they have champagne, a peculiar claret, 
Sauterne, sherry, and other light wines ; and in a soil 
and climate so favourable, perseverance alone is 
wanting to enable them to produce many new and 
excellent wines, and in due time so (o extend their 
operations as to take rank as a wine-exporting country 
of no mean character. 

I have had long experience in the culture of the 
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orange and the grape-vine on my land near Para- 
matta, and in the interior of the country. I made 
several trials to plant vineyards so long ago as I8OI9 
but through want of labour and the requisite time to 
pay proper attention to them I did not succeed, being 
too much occupied with the raising of the necessaries 
of life. However, in the year 1835, I again turned 
my attention to th6 subject. I planted 2,500 cuttings 
in ground well trenched. The season was very 
favourable, so that only about thirty of them missed. 
They included a great variety of sorts ; and in two 
years after planting, each vine had from four to ten 
bunches of grapes. I mention this as a fair example 
of success in a suitable soil and aspect. From this 
smaU vineyard wine was made in the fourth year. 

There is no doubt, from the results of trials which 
have been made in Australia, that eventually some 
of the best wine in the world will be produced, such 
is the high maturity to which the sun in the long 
and warm summers ripens the grape and other fruits, 
more particularly oranges, peaches, pears, and melons 
of all varieties. The only impediment existing at 
present is the rate of wages for labour being too 
high to enable them to compete with other countries. 
Cape wine, for instance, can be bought in Sydney 
for 10/. per pipe, which is cheaper than it can be made 
in Australia. But at the Cape they have had the 
benefit of cheap labour, that having been a slaves 
importing country formerly, which description of 
labour may be dtill available to them. Australia may 
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thus for years be retarded by the deamess of labour, 
but the great natural resources of that country will 
be gradually developed, especially by becoining a 
vine-growing country; and i^ further, the cultiva- 
tion of the tea-plant should be adopted, by procuring 
labour from the East, or from China, as the wealth 
of the country accumulates, the intercourse with 
that vast family of man will be more frequent, and 
their surplus population will, by a law of Providence, 
find its way to a more thinly peopled country, where 
provisions are good and cheap, and labour is scarce 
and dear. 

In the spring of the year the grape is frequently 
injured by frost. This, however, ought not to be ^ 
matter for despondency. Frosts, floods, and storms 
are frequent enough in all those countries in Europe 
where the vine is known to prosper, and where 
superior wine is produced. Indeed in Australia the 
cultivator has more choice of site for his vineyard 
than in most European countries, affording him op- 
portunity of avoiding the evils of frost. He may 
choose a dry soil and situation where the frost does 
not congeal with so injurious effect, and the first 
rays of the morning sun do tiot strike upon the 
frosted vines. I consider the sides or slopes of hills, 
with a due regard to aspect, as the most secure fi'om 
this visitation^- 

As some of our Australian friends entertain a 
notion that the vine is not exposed, in the vine- 
growing countries of Europe, to these casualties of 
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frost and stonn, and other meteorological phenomend, 
I must beg leave to make a little digression, by at 
once giving a few authentic extracts from publica- 
tions at the time* 

The following is from GaMgnanVs Messenger, dated 
Pans, 21st Jan., 1812; showing the effects ^f frosts 
on the vine in Spain and North Africa :-— 

'' The cold appears this year to have been severely 
felt in countries where the temperature is usually very 
mild. At Trieste, on the 2nd instant, the roads were 
blocked up with snow, and the mails from France and 
Italy, were two days in arrear, as were also the dili- 
gences from Vienna and Hungary. At Rome, on the 
9th instant, there was a &11 of snow, which remained 
on the ground for several hours ; and on the 13th, 
the hills of Albano and Tusculum were still covered 
with snow. The cold was five degrees of Reaumur, 
or twenty-two of Fahrenheit, below freezing point, 
which is an unusual circumstance in the Roman 
states. At Madrid, where, however, intense cold in 
winter is not a rare occurrence, the great bason of 
the Bieno Retiro, was covered with ice several inches 
thick, and two sentinels of the Queen's Palace were 
frozen to death at their posts. A sentinel was also 
frozen to death at Saragossa, and another at Tarrar 
gona. The thermometer at Carthagena, where se- 
, vere cold is seldom known, fell, for the first time, to 
a degree and a half below zero* The hills were, 
for the first time, for many years, covered with 
snow. At Valencia it snowed for three hours ; and 
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the thermometei' fell four degrees centigrade^ or 
seven FahreQheit5 below freezing point. Similai' 
accounts have been received from Burgos, Baice- 
lona, and Cordova : in many places the vines have 
been destroyed by the frost At Algiers, the ther- 
mometer stood at three degrees below zero. The 
natives said, the temperature had not been so low for 
twenty years ; and that severe winters in Algiers are 
the precursors of epidemic diseases in summer." 

The following is also from GdlignanPs Messen-* 
ger, of date, Paris, 22nd February, 1842: — "We 
learn from Bologna, that such a quantity of snow 
has fallen in the country around, that all communi-* 
cations are stopped, and the town has been com- 
pletely isolated. In the Romagna, the cold has been 
severer than in 1829, and has destroyed a great num- 
ber of trees:" — how grape-vines fared, it does not say ; 
but wie may suppose that the vine would suffer more 
than the trees. 

The next case is, the effect of a storm in the sum- 
mer on the vineyards, taken from the Timesy of 
London, of 5th August, 1842 : — ** A violent storm 
took place in the south of France, about the 29th 
July, by which many vineyards suffered very much.'^ 
This account, after describing a violent storm of 
hail, which took place near Lyons, causing serious 
injury to an omnibus, which was overturned into the 
Rhone, and two of its horses killed, says, '^ In the 
commune of St. Foy, near the town, all the vines, and 
fruits, vegetables and crops, were entirely destroyed 
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—cut up. The hail stones were so large^ and driven 
with such force^ that they broke off the coating 
from the walls. — ^Lussac, one of the richest com- 
munes of the Gironde^ has had its produce so en- 
tirely destroyed, that it will be a long time before 
it can recover the loss. Numerous communes in the 
Basses Pyrenees, have sustained damage in nearly an 
equal degree ; and in some parts, even the soil has 
been washed away by the rain and the torrents 
it occasioned." This reminds me of what I saw 
at Bathurst, in Australia, in the spring of, I think, 
1826, when a severe frost in November killed 
much of the wheat, and nearly all the 'grape-vines, 
down to the ground. 

The Times also contains the following letter. It 
is dated Cadiz, April 6th, 1842. 

" We have very extraordinary weather here. The 
mountains are covered with snow, and the severe 
frosts we have had for the last week has completely 
destroyed the vineyards.'* 

And the vineyard is also subject to the heavy 
rains, which some seasons take place about the time 
the grapes are fit to gather. Seldom an autumn 
passes in Europe, but that the fruit of some vineyards 
are altogether or in a great part destroyed by the 
rains, which the following extract from the Times 
shows, (Oct. 3, 1842.) :— 

" The most striking articles of intelligence in the 
Paris journals, refer to the deplorable ravages occa- 
sioned throughout France by the late rains, which 
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produced in various districts inundations, unequalled 
in extent since 1812. In several of the wine dis- 
tricts, those of the Rhone particularly, the vintage 
has been nearly destroyed." 

The island of Madeira was afflicted by the visita- 
tion of a severe storm in the Autumn of 1842, which 
was accompanied with such heavy falls of rain, as to 
threaten the destruction of the town of FunchaL 
Some of the best vineyards were destroyed, many 
much injured, so that it is expected many years will 
be required before they can be restored. 

The following is.&om the IHmeSy London, 27th 
April, 1843 :— 

" The intelligence from the vine districts in 
France, respecting the effects of the frost on the 
12th, 14th and 15th instant, says the Moniteur, 
may be thus summed up: — Languedoc experienced 
little or no injury; the loss of the Bordeaux wines 
may be estimated at a third of the crop ; around Li-* 
bourne, in two nights, one-half of the buds were 
destroyed. In the country adjoining Cognac, the 
vines des premier bois and Champagne suffered con- 
siderably from the frost of the 12th and 14th. In 
the two departments of the Charente a similar cala- 
mity occurred. The vine-growers of the districts of 
St. Jean d'Angely and Rochefort assert, with exag- 
geration no doubt, that the crop will &11 short two- 
thirds in consequence of the frost In Champagne 
the vines suffered greatly ; although no accurate esti- 
mate of the damage can yet be formed, it appears 
that the crop is seriously injured.'' 
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In Australia and New Zealand the summers are 
long and sunny. The grape ripens in February. It 
may be continued on the vine till the end of summer 
by putting the bunches into paper bags, 'if the 
season is dry ; but a wet season is destructive of the 
grape. 

The gentle slopes of sheltered valleys, generally 
speaking, — the land which produces the famous 
bulbous fern roots, in New Zealand, will be found, 
when well trenched, and the fern eradicated, very 
favourable for the planting of the vine. Peaches 
have long been grown there, and are very fine ; also 
melons, at and near the Bay of Islands ; and grapes 
were there in abundance, when one of my sons 
visited that place in 1836-38. The summers are in 
general very fine and temperate in New Zealand, 
but the winters, though mild, are often wet: this 
would be in favour of planting the vine there. I 
remember sending a small collection of plants of 
finiit trees from Paramatta to New Zealand; they 
were planted in the garden of the Church Mission 
and growing for two years, when the curiosity of the 
natives one day, unperceived, pulled them all up to 
see if they had any potatoes at their roots, and they 
were all lost : this I was informed of by my fiiend, 
the Rev. S. Marsden, — this was about the year 
1815. Since then nearly all the firuits grown in 
New South Wales have been introduced to New 
Zealand and thrive well. The culture of the grape- 
vine in New Zealand would unquestionably be very 
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conducive to the general ^relfare, and do aMVBj with 
the use of ardent spirits, which are so injurious to 
health in all warm climates. I consider New Zea- 
land as very favourable also for the culture and 
curing of tobacco^ that climate being so fit for the 
succulent plants. Its tobacco may in time become 
as famous as its flaz^ which is so abundant and 
valuable, could they but find an easier way of clean- 
ing and preparing it for export. Nearly all the 
cordage made in Sydney is of the New Zealand 
flax, and it is considered the best for whale-lines. 

I may here inform my New Zealand firiends that 
cuttings and plants of great variety, amounting to 
five-hundred of the best sorts of grapes from all 
parts, can easily be had at Sydney. 

M. Thiebaud de Berneaud in his " Vigneron Fran- 
fais," says, " that stony ground which has the colour 
of ochre, and indicates the presence of iron, is good 
for the vine, produces abundance of grapes, and good 
vdne. Much of this kind of land of a good depth 
may be found in the county of Cumberland, round 
Sydney and Paramatta, and which is valueless for 
any other cultivation ; but it would become most 
profitable if planted with vines. Where the land is 
encumbered with solid masses of rock it would be in. 
vain to attempt to plant a vineyard, unless the pro- 
prietor is prepared to bear a very heavy expense ; 
then it may be done by labouring up the rock, and a 
very superior wine produced. Experiments of this 
sort and others are continually being tried in France 

c 
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and Germany^ to obtain new wines. Indeed I do 
not know any better way in which a cultivator in 
Australia can employ his superfluous wealthy than 
in the planting and culture of the vine, or one 
that may be made to yield him so much of pleasure, 
health, and profit; while it would enable him to leave 
a valuable bequest to his posterity. 



CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN AUSTRALIA AND 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Martin enumerates twelve species of the vine 5 but 
all the varieties which have been propagated are 
probably derived from one species — Vitis vinifera^ or 
the common grape-vine. Of these twelve species 
only two are cultivated, — the Vitis vinifera ; and the 
currant vine^ Vitis apyrena^ or Vitis Corinthi€u:e(Bf 
from which the currants of Zante are produced. 
None of the other species are said to be worth culti- 
vating. Two or three of them are natives of America; 
some of India ; but I have not seen or heard of any 
one species being found in Australia, though there 
are many climbing plants or vines. Although the 
Vitis vinifera has been found indigenous in many 
countries of the East, it does not appear that the 
natives have ever worked the common vine on any 
of the other vine-stocks to improve the fruit. The 
Vitis vulpina, and labrusca^ natives of America, are 
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said to have some merit as wine grapes, but to bear 
* no comparison with the long celebrated varieties of 
the Eastern species. 

SITE AND SOIL FOR THE VINEYARD.* 

The choice of situation for the vineyard will often 
be governed by circumstances which we cannot easily 
alter; bnt even though many undesirable features 
should present themselves, the work ought not to be 
abandoned, as the vine accommodates itself well to a 
variety of situations both of aspect and soil No 
plant more easily yields to culture, nor more richly 
repays man for his industry, care, and attention. It 
affords the most healthy and agreeable drink for a 
warm climate, is an excellent dried fruit, and is one 
of the very best for the table when ripe. 

The slopes and gentle declivities of hills, where 
the vines are sheltered from strong winds are gene- 
rally to be preferred. We may sometimes make 
choice of alluvial flats on the banks of rivers with 
success, but the chances are, that in such situations 
the quality of the wine will be deteriorated, though 
the quantity of fruit may be abundant. 

Bacchus, the ancients said, dwelt on the hill-tops : 
yet vines were sometimes prescribed to be planted in 
the plains, as affording greater quantity, though the 

* The English reader will bear in mind that the eeasons indicated 
in this section are those of the Southern Hemisphere— -the reverse 

of ours. . 
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hills yielded better wine. Some preferred neither 
hill nor plain, but chose rising grounds between both, 
which in many respects are the best. The hill-tops 
in France or Italy are rarely covered with vines, yet 
they produce the very best wine, though in small 
quantities, and the grapes are less sheltered. So that 
the slopes and sides of hills, and gentle declivities 
are preferred. Above all, a vineyard in Australia 
should be well sheltered from the strong west winds^ 
and hot winds, by fences and hedges. 

The soil for the vine should be of a dry, stony, 
porous character, and if mixed with sand and gravel, 
with a proportion of light vegetable mould it may be 
considered good. The presence of sandstone or free- 
stone, if not in too great proportions, is unob-^ 
jectionable ; but the stone should be broken to pieces 
and well mixed with the earth, which is easily done 
when the ground is first worked for planting. A 
district abounding with limestone or granite gene* 
rally contains land favourable for the vine, and likely 
to produce a good wine-grape. A soil having the 
qualities above enumerated should be well worked, 
with a view to rendering it light, deep, porous, and 
warm, and so preventing any water &om lodging 
about the roots of the plant. A volcanic country is 
very favourable for the growth of vines, and vine^ 
yards in such localities yield wine of good quality. 
The vine will not thrive on a cold, wet, clayey land. 

In Europe such an aspect is generally chosen as 
will give the grapes all the benefit of the sun* This 
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is very observable on the Rhine : the climate there 
is barely sufficient to bring the grape to maturity. 
But in Australia^ the long sunny days and long 
summers will rarely fail to bring it to a high degree 
of maturity, both for wine and raisins. I believe, 
from what I have seen of the success of the vine- 
yards which have been planted, that new and it may 
be superior wines and raisins may be made there. 

Having chosen a good situation, soil, &c., the next 
thing will be to have the ground well worked : this 
should be commenced in April or May. It should 
be trenched to at least two feet deep, and ridged up 
during the winter, by which it will have all the 
benefit of the atmosphere to sweeten and warm the 
earth, and induce the cuttings when planted to take 
root If the ground is mixed with sandstone, so 
much the better; the stone should be broken into the 
trenches, and will serve to keep the ground more 
open and porous, and good for the vines. 

If the ground chosen for the planting is not too 
rocky, the working of it might be facilitated could 
two good ploughings be given to it the preceding 
summer, this would expose the surface to the action 
of the atmosphere, render it easier to trench, help to 
keep it free from couch-grass and weeds. 

CUTTINGS. 

The ground having been well prepared, the next 
consideration will be the choice of sorts of grapes. 
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and the planting of the cuttings ; in this it will be 
necessary to exercise much discretion, as all sorts of 
grapes will not succeed in all sorts of ground^ the 
one should be suited to the other. 

The colony of New South Wales has been of such 
recent and rapid growth that it has not yet afforded 
time for sufficient experience to enable us to ascer- 
tain exactly which is the best grape to cultivate 
there, and indeed in old wine countries they are 
sometimes at fault in this respect, and the life of man 
is now so short, that our experience and knowledge 
is very limited and imperfect. We know that a 
great variety of the most approved sorts of grape- 
vines have been already introduced into Sydney from 
France, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, England, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and I believe from Syria, and 
the banks of the Rhine, and most of them in favour- 
able situations, in different parts of the colony, have 
produced high-flavoured grapes. The best wine- 
grapes, as far as I know and have had experience of, 
in Australia, are as follows : — 

The Muscats ; all the varieties of these are well 
worthy of attention, both as wine-grapes and for the 
table. 

The Gouais is a good wine-grape, and a good 
bearer in the colony. 

The Blue Portugal and Oporto grape are nearly 
the same, and are good wine-grapes. 

The Madeira is a good wine grape. 

The Burgundy. 



• 
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The French vines cultivated in Australia were 
mostly from the Montpelier and Luxemburg varieties^ 
and were, as I was informed by my friend Allan 
Cunningham^ Esq.^ collected by order of the 
present benevolent monarch of the French, and 
forwarded to the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew^ 
where they were packed in moss dipped in a solution, 
by which means life was preserved till most of them 
arrived at the Botanical Garden, Sydney. This was 
in the time of William lY. ; and it is to those two 
excellent sovereigns that the colony is indebted for 
these good varieties of French vines. Of these the 
Chassalas blanch^ of which they make champagne, 
the claret-grape of Maigaux^ and the Carmenet^ are 
good grapes ; but the Oouais blanch seems to succeed 
the best 

There are several other good sorts in the colony, 
as the sherry-grape, the Constantia, and more than 
500 varieties of French and Rhenish vines, and 
many more varieties may be raised from seeds and 
other methods hereafter, when we have more hands 
and cheap labour. 

PLANTING. 

You may choose to mix several sorts in your 
planting, and this I would recommend as a means of 
ascertaining which is best suited to the ground, &c. 

Having made your choice of grape for your vine- 
yard, the next step is to procure the cuttings, which 
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dhould be done in June, taking them from healthy 
yines where the young wood is strong and well 
tipened, cutting them in the rough about sixteen to 
thirty inches long. Tie thetn into bundles of fifty 
or ^o^ then place them in a trench of the new 
ground iii which they are to be planted, and more 
than half cover them with mould. If there is firost^ 
some straw litter should be spread over them. There 
the cuttings should remain till the time of plantings 
which should begin about the middle of August to 
the first week in September: this work may be 
governed a little by circumstances ; a few days will 
suffice to plant a large vineyard. 

The ground having been well prepared and worked 
line, a line will be necessary to mark out the rows, 
and the distance between each row. The distance 
between each vine may depend in some degree on 
the nature of the ground ; if it is rich and the vines 
are likely to have a free growth, they should not be 
nearer than four, or even five feet fi-om row to row, 
and three feet apart in th^ rows. Some sorts of 
grapes will do best when planted closely; other? 
require more room. In some cases planting thickly 
will protect the grapes from blight. The distances 
must be regulated by the planter's judgment. The 
cuttings being now taken from the trenches, each 
bundle may be put in water for a night ; they must 
be neatly trimmed of all spurs, and runners, and 
cut to the general length for planting. They should 
be put a foot into the ground, having about three 
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inches above it, two buds to each cutting ; some re-« 
commend a short slit to be made at the foot of each, 
to dispose them to strike root; but this I did not 
practise. A wooden dibble y which can be used with 
both haQds is a good implement to make the holes. 
When the cuttings are placed in the holes pre- 
pared for them by the dibble, they should be 
dropped in by the hand. To each sepor cutting 4 
handful or two of light vegetable mould, mixed wath 
wood ashes or compost should be sprinkled in, which 
will help the cutting to take root When this ha^ 
)>een done, a person must follow with a pointed stick 
of five or six feet long to close up the holes, pressing 
the earth close round the cutting or sep, taking care 
to make it fast at bottom in the ground. After the 
planting, the ground should be well raked over, so 
as to leave a fine surface ; this will cause the atmo- 
sphere and dews to penetrate more freely, and make 
the earth warmer, thereby inducing the genial 
growth of the vines. 

TRAINING. 

Before the buds begin to shoot, stakes of the pro'^ 
posed height of growth should be put to each vine 
fast in the ground, to which the shoots of the vine 
will be tied) taking care that not more than two are 
to each sep or cutting; the tying should be done 
very carefully, and firequently in the progress of the 
growth, or the wind may break off the shoots. AI) 

c 5 
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spurs and lower shoots should also be carefully taken 
off with the finger and thumb. 



WATERING, DRESSING, AND PRUNING. 

If the spring is dry it will be necessary to water 
the seps frequently till they grow. In the course of 
the summer the vineyard should have two or three 
hoeings and rakings, to keep the ground clean 
and light ; and it will be requisite to go fre* 
quently through the vineyard to examine the seps, 
to tie them to the stakes, and to take off spurs, or 
suckers, carefully training up the best shoots, and 
keeping the ground fi*ee of weeds. 

In order to form a good vine^stock, care must be 
taken by the pruner to have a good stem, making it 
strong and upright, of about twelve or fifteen inches 
from the ground in the third or fourth year, which 
will enable the vine to bear the grapes well up from 
the earth. A single tree-like stem I consider much 
better than a stra^ling or forked one, as these latter 
are always more disposed to produce suckers; but 
a good vine-stock will require the work of two 
or more years. Great attention will be necessary 
every year in the training and pruning of the vines, 
and Working and keeping the ground clear. Without 
this you cannot expect good grapes. The vineyard 
should be frequently visited and examined during 
the spring season and the growth of the grapes^ 
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especially to prevent the grubs from destroying the 
embryo bunch : these creatures are fond of feeding 
on the buds, just before the blossom appears, and are 
very destructive. Care must also be taken to let the 
bunches hang clear as they ripeui to prevent their 
being bruised or pinched by the vine branches* 



THE GATHERING, OR VINTAGE. 

The gathering or vintage, in Australia, will gene- 
rally take place in February, that is, long before the 
summer is over. In France, the gathering is gene- 
rally simultaneous ; but in the Colonies, it would be 
best to follow the practice of Spain, that is, to have 
several gatherings as the grapes ripen, because of the 
rains, by which if the grapes are left till all are ripe for 
one gathering, the ripest might be spoiled; for, in the 
long and warm summers of Spain, and Australia, 
grapes will be more tender and riper than in France. 
Great care is necessary in the gathering, not to put 
into the vintage any damaged grapes; and it is also 
necessary to keep the seeds out of the wine. 

At Margaux and Lafitte, in France, I saw that 
they did not stop the gathering on account of the 
rain, but kept on, notwithstanding the wet weather ; 
indeed, when the gathering has commenced, and the 
grapes are quite ripe, it must be continued, let the 
weather be what it may, as the wet would soon spoil 
the ripe grapes. Some of the proprietors, who had 
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begun rather too soon, when they thought the rain 
was coming, left off gathering for two or three days, 
that the grapes might have all the benefit of some 
sunny days, to add to the sweetness and fine flavour 
of the grapes: after that they began gathering in 
right earnest, and would keep on till the work was 
finished, though it rained nearly all the time. 

In the vineyards I noticed numerous parties of 
men, women, and children, gathering away as fast as 
they could cut them off, and all in high spirits, not- 
withstanding the rain : the vines there are low, being 
trained on trellises or horizontal rods« These happy 
innocent people, took their dinners in the field, being 
well supplied with bread, beef, soup, and wine ; the 
women and girls sitting together ; the men by them- 
selves ; and the boys by themselves. A cask of wine 
was drawn into earthen vessels, of a curious oval 
shape, but so formed as not to be put down, but 
passed from hand to hand, and from mouth to 
mouth ; it held about a gallon of wine, and was kept 
passing about. This I thought was a contrivance to 
prevent the vintagers from losing too much time. 



AUTUMN AND WINTBR-WORK, AND MANURING. 

After the vintage and gathering, the next opera- 
tipn among the vines, is to take up the stakes, and 
place them in heaps on the ground, where they re- 
main till the next spring. The grape-vine requires. 
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cutting every year : it may grow fruit two or three 
years without; but then it will cease nearly alto- 
gether to bear fruit, so that the right pruning is 
•essential to the producing good fruit, and an abun-^ 
dant vintage. I therefore recommend early cutting, 
where the winters are mild, as in Australia, and in 
New Zealand. The pruning should be performed 
as soon after the gathering as convenient, or, when 
the leaf has fallen, and the young wood is ripe. 
Most of the seps will now have two shoots from 
which to choose the best, leaving only one with two 
buds for the next year's growth. 

In the south of France, they begin cutting the 
vines in October : this would answer to May in the 
colonies, and may continue to the month of June* 
Then the working of the ground will commence, 
which should be done with the spade, by digging it 
over ; but this must depend on the nature of the 
ground. 

A new method of improving the ground for the 
vines, has been very successftil, where it has been 
practised* This is, to chop up all the trimmings, or 
cuttings of the vines, into short pieces, and dig 
them into the ground during the winter season; 
this is known to be very beneficial to the vines, 
giving them vigour, and adding much to the quality 
and quantity of the fruit. From what I know of the 
vine, having been accustomed to its cultivation from 
my earliest days, I am much inclined to approve of 
this method, its efficacy having been confirmed by the 
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testimony of practical cultivators, which might rea- 
dily be quoted; and because it is in accordance 
with theories which hold good as to other vegetable 
productions. The process of turning the chop- 
ped stuff into the ground, no doubt adds to the 
benefit, by keeping the soil light and open. If the 
cuttings be dug in, which I recommend, no other 
manure ought to be applied; but this also must 
depend on the nature of the ground, and the skill, and 
judgment of the vigneron. A poor and hungry soil 
would be the better for rotten stable-dung and com- 
post; but of this hereafter. Where vineyards are 
extensive, the pruning of the vines, and the working 
of the ground, will occupy the winter season ; also 
the clearing away suckers from the roots, and 
putting down layers to supply vacancies among 
the vines. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to manur* 
ing. Many think that dung of any kind hurts the 
flavour and sweetness of the fruit. This question is 
of great importance, and merits all our attention. 
Numerous examples prove the inconvenience that 
results from employing dung to the plants of the 
vine, especially in great quantities. Some dungs 
are very hurtful, not only to the quality of the fruit, 
but they diminish the quantity considerably; and 
the wine that is produced takes a disagreeable taste 
and perfume, and also has a tendency to turn greasy 
and sour. Some dungs would be very injurious to 
the vines ; namely, such as are productive of weeds 
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and insects. Nature offers to the industrious vig^ 
neran, in the vegetable kingdoroi riches much supe- 
rior to dungs — •plants that produce flowers. On the 
smiling hills of Damasan, in FrancCi on the banks of 
the Garonne, they are in the habit of sowing lupins 
among their vines : this plant flowers at the time of 
the grounds being worked ; it is buried at the foot 
of the vine, and forms a manure, of which the utility 
is proved by the abundance of grapes, and the ferti- 
lity of the earth, which is very sandy. They also in 
France, employ many other plants for the same pur- 
pose ; in some places sea-weed, which they say ren- 
ders the wine good for making brandy, I am of 
opinion, that dung should be used very cautiously 
and sparingly ; such as the French recommend, are 
the best — that is, the dung of horses, mules, and 
sheep, first fermented, and then mixed with decayed 
leaves of the vine, and with chalk, or a small quan- 
tity of lime ; in some cases with sand, or vegetable 
mould. After all, the simplest, and best — certainly 
the cheapest, are vine-cuttings and leaves, 

GRAFTING. 

If after a time it should be found that some of the 
vines are not of good sorts, the stocks can be worked 
or grafted with better sorts, and it can be done with- 
out injury, and by the loss only of one season's 
grapes. In some of the best vineyards in France I 
was told that the vines are grafted, but have not seen 
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it done ; though I understood that at Margaux the 
best vines were grafted generally. The operation of 
grafting should be attended to in the spring. 

The frost in the spring, and the hail^ are cruel 
enemies to the vine in Europe. These diminish, or 
destroy the hopes of a whole year's labour, and often 
reduce the unhappy vine-grower to the necessity of 
pulling up the plants, and to wait four, and eight 
years, without having a gathering. In some places, 
to prevent the frost from killing the grapes, they turn 
down the branches so as to protect the buds of the 
grapes from exposure : this method is employed on 
the Moselle. In some parts they make fires one 
hour before sunrise, with dead leaves, weeds, and 
dung ; the thick smoke which these substances fur-^ 
nish, warms the atmosphere, and converts the frost 
into dew. This means, they say, is employed with 
success on the Rhine. 

In the colonies, the best preventives agtunst frosts 
in the spring, will be a good choice of dry and ele- 
vated soil, and keeping the ground well worked 
during the winter, so as to make the soil light, 
dry, and warm, raking the surface. Low situations, 
I have observed, attract the frost much more than 
the high grounds, and are unfit for the vine. 

Experience has taught cultivators that when they 
wish a fruit-tree to be preserved against the effects 
of frost, it is not against the cold that it is to be 
guarded, but against the heat of the sun ; they place 
a cloth over the branches at the time of the sun'g 
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rise ; this is scarcely practicable for a vineyard ; but 
it would be possible, on the occurrence of a frost, 
to send for a number of hands in the vineyard early 
in the morning, to brush the vines, and strike each 
with a stick ; this would cause a great deal of the 
frost to fall off, and so render less hurtful the 
effect of the powerful rays of the sun. This 
process may present, without doubt, difficulties of 
execution, but might, nevertheless, be tried. It 
tnay have the same effect as a smart wind, attended 
with rain, early in the morning. 

I have myself seen the effect of frost on wheat in 
a growing state at Brucedale in Australia, after a 
clear frosty night, by the sun's rays striking upon the 
frosted wheat-ears, so as to scald the grain. In this 
way we lost nearly 100 acres of strong wheat, when 
it was turning yellow, and nearly ripe. Some small 
patches of the field were saved, being shaded a little 
by trees, and so escaping the first rays of the sun. 

The following anecdote on the effects of frost, in the 
spring, on the grapes, is extracted from the Bulletin 
de la Soci6t6 d'Orologie, 1836 ;— 

^* One spring day, a proprietor walking round his 
vineyard at sunrise, saw with sorrow that a great 
number of his vines had been struck by the frost the 
preceding night. By a mechanical movement, and 
perhaps impelled by the bad humour which the loss 
of his expected gathering had caused, he struck a 
great many of the vines with his cane as he walked 
along. Some months afterwards, he saw that th^ 
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frosted vines which he had struck with his cane^ bore 
as many grapes as if they had not suffered by the 
frost, and those which he did not touch had no fruit." 



The following extracts will be useful in illustration 
of the various modes of culture in France and else- 
where. 

From the '' Almanac de France" of the Soci^te 
National, 1842. 

'^ The vine is cultivated in different countries after 
different methods; each country having its own. 
But this method is not always applicable to the 
nature of the climate, they often hold on in the 
same deplorable routine as their fathers before them; 
they do not, or will not, see the disadvantages of 
their rooted prejudices. In Italy, and in France, 
and in tha departments of the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
they fix the ground by palisades. This method is 
defective, for while the grapes high on the exterior of 
the vine are constantly struck by the rays of the 
sun, those that are sheltered, or covered by the 
leaves at the bottom of the vine, are sour. In all the 
other parts of France, where they cultivate generally 
to make wine, the vines are low and short. Near 
the middle of France they place the seps, or cut- 
tings, distinct ; they let them rise to about the height 
of two feet. If we approach a little more to the 
centre, we see the vines sustained by low trellises, 
dbposed and arranged very wide apart, where their 
growth is confined to one branch of the stock, which 
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k not allowed to rise more than one foot above the 
ground : in some places they do not use the trellis, 
but raise a rampart on the ground^ just at the ap« 
proach of the maturity of the grapes^ on which they 
are raised and tied together by two extremities of 
each vine, in a manner to expose the grapes to the 
sun. Those make very little wine, of a bad quality. 
Other methods, which we have from Germany, con- 
sist in raising the vines on cones, or pyramids. 
They divide the ground in parallel lines of eight 
feet; they place those of the first year on these lines, 
on the side the sun favours the most. They open 
the ground in parallelograms two feet long, and one 
wide; the trenches ot^ht to be made after the 
nature of the soil. The spare ground of 18 feet is 
dug up to the depth of two feet, and being well 
worked, and the stones separated, thus make low 
walls for the support of the ground. This is a supe- 
rior method, says Perchee, and aims at disposing the 
plants by parallel and transversal ranges, in a manner 
that they may all benefit by the rays of the sun. 
The vines are formed in the third or fourth year of 
the plantation in the &shion of a contra esplada^ 
being supported to the height of two feet, near the 
middle of the enclosure. They attach a range, of 
perches, to cross from one end to the other, when 
the vine is in a state to be furnished with poles, 
which are placed in a perpendicular manner. In 
the viffnobles of Auxerre, they fix the vines in an 
oblique manner to the right and left of each pole^ 
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Inhere the branches are formed into a double espa- 
lier. In this way the vines can be easily palisaded 
on each side ; it conducts also all the shoots from the 
bottom of the pole to the top^ exactly in the fashion 
of tapestry, where it forms a cordon, or sort of crown. 
This method procures a prbdigious quantity of grapes 
that are much better ripened, because they are more 
exposed to the rays of the sun, and acquire a supe- 
rior quality." 

From M. T. de Bemeaud*s " Vigneron Fran9ais,'' 
published in 1836 :— 

" In the diaries of the town of Metz, department 
of the Moselle, under the date of the 22d January, 
1381, there is an ordinance giving to the inhabi- 
tants of Nori, the permission to come and sell their 
wines in the town, on condition that they would 
take up all the vines of bad species. The condi- 
tion was complied with, and at this epoch the 
wines were made of a beautiful colour, of an agree- 
able taste, and were esteemed precious ; they could 
be kept ten years, or more. Unfortunately the 
rigorous winters of 1685, of 1709, of 1740, of 
1768, and of 1789, destroyed all the fine plants, 
and they were replaced by large plants, which re- 
sist better the intemperance of the seasons, but 
they had the disadvantage of producing much wine 
of an inferior quality. If similar ordinances, so 
conducive to the interest of the vine growers, and 
of the consumers, were imposed in our days, on 
the cantons, where the culture is dishonoured by 
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the inhabitants growing more for quantity than 
quality; we should soon see the graflers in this 
country, at the present time so apathetic, give the 
culture more serious attention, and several excel- 
lent vineyards would recover their ancient and 
noble reputation ; particular interests and dreams 
of a flourishing commerce, have sacrificed the first 
quality of the wines to a fatal abundance. The 
wines that remain without being debauched, are 
exported very advantageously, while those that are 
raised for the interior consumption are almost 
worthless; such are the consequences which follow 
a reckless superabundance. 



CHOICE GRAPES. 

The Gouais are esteemed as good wine grapes in 
France, are great bearers, and are of an agreeable 
flavour. There are several varieties, firom a green- 
ish white to violet ; they are used as a champagne 
grape in France. 

Muscats.— 'These are of several varieties, and are 
much cultivated in France, and indeed throughout 
Europe, and at Madeira. In France they make 
their liqueur wine firom the Muscat grapes; it is 
sometimes in France called the Madeira grape. 

The White Muscat, according to M. Bemeaud, 
ripens indifierently in the environs of Paris. The 
wine which it produces has a body, and tastes much 
of the fruit and perfume ; it gains by age. 

The Red Muscat has a grape not so close, alsQ 
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not 80 long ; its seed partly roundj taking the colour 
of a brick in the shade ; the pulp is firm^ full of 
musky juice, very agreeable, but is inferior to that of 
the White Muscat. This grape has the merit of 
coming early nearly to perfect maturity' under the 
Eone of Paris. 

The Black Muscat is remarked by its short and 
narrow bunch, less close, by its round seeds, smaller 
and less musky than the preceding varieties, and 
covered with a black skin; it has a bloom on the 
fruit; the flesh is coloured under the skin. This 
grape ripens very well, and is much esteemed by 
amateurs, who give it the name of the Madeira 
grape. Transported to the Cape of Good Hope, it has 
smaller round seeds, and has changed its two names, 
to that of the Black Grape of Constance : under the 
different climates it never contains less than two 
pippins. The wine growers of our departments of the 
South, call it the Muscat Nigri. 

The Muscat of Alexandria has smaller leaves, 
dented more deeply than the other varieties of the 
Muscat, the teeth of the borders are finer, the 
bunches are very large, and oblong. It rarely ar- 
rives to maturity at Paris ; it requires a Umestone or 
chalky earth ; it bears a variety of names in different 
parts of Europe. 

Mons. JuUien remarks, in his '^ Topographic de 
Vignobles," concerning the Muscat wine of Bi* 
yesaltes, near Perpignan, in the south of France, 
that it is without contradiction the best liqueur wine 
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in France, fine, full of fire and perfume ; it embalms 
the corks and remains always fresh for ten or eleven 
years : it is a sweet liqueur, next to the Malvoisie 
the most esteemed : the Muscat of Rivesaltes is con- 
sidered as the best in Europe. In Naples, the Muscat,, 
and in Sicily, the Red Muscat, and the Lacryma 
Christi, are liqueur wines of that class. 



The following remarks on the best situation and 
soil for the vine, are from M. Berneaud. 

"All climates do not equally suit the vine: it 
grows and appears to vegetate with strength in the 
north, but the grapes do not come to maturity suffi- 
ciently ; in the south, it is exposed to a consuming 
drought, and its produce is of a bad quality, until 
the vine has obtained sufficient strength. Thus the 
climate should not be too hot, nor too cold ; it pros- 
pers best between 25 degrees and 50^ of latitude. 
It grows at TenerifFe 28^ degrees, and at Teheran, 
a large town of Persia, situated at the foot of the 
Faristhan mountains, 29 degrees 36 min. : these are 
the most southerly points, where it gives the porta- 
ble wine. Coblentz, at the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, is the most northerly point, where 
the culture and congenial situation enable the cul- 
tivators to make wioes so justly esteemed. It is 
found that very rich and substantial ground is not 
good for the vine. Experience teaches us, that the 
goodness of the wine is never produced by the vigour 
of the plant, and that we should choose for it, the 
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dry and light earth. The rocky and flinty ground 
bears superb vines, whereof the liquor has much 
fineness and lightness. The granite soils, and rocks 
reduced to a sand, furnish wines of a fine colour, 
having much spirit, savoury taste, and aromatic 
bouquet* Such are the vineyards of the Marne, of 
Beaune, &c. &c." 

Tasmania must possess, in its northern parts, and 
in the beautiful country around Launceston, many 
situations favourable for vineyards, where the lati- 
tude does not much exceed 40 degrees south. 



NOTES AND EXTRACTS 

CONCBRKINO 

THB CULTURE OP THE VINE, AND, WINE- MAKING IN 

EUROPEAN YINEYARDS. 

{From Personal Observation, and the Writings of. the best 

Authors on the sutQect,) 



VINEYARDS IN GERMANY. 

October 6, 1840 :*^I anived at Bonn^ on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The situation is very pleasant ; 
the ground highly cultivated; and there are some 
large vineyards on the aUuvial and sandy flats, and 
others on the mountains in the back ground. The 
vines are generally small ; so are the' grapes and the 
bunches, especially on the high lands and mountain 
sides. They seemed to me, to be nearly all of two 
sorts: — a dark red ex purple small grape, and a 
larger green sort. TJie vines were si^ported gene- 
rally by two stakes, about seven or eight feet high, 
the vines being tied close to them, and t^mmed to 
about six feet. The green shoots had been, cut at 
the tops, or ends. Where two stakes supported the 
vine, it was trained from stake to stake, in equal 
portions. At this time nearly all the leaves were off 
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the vines— in some places, before the grapes were ga- 
thered. The grapes are suffered to hang till they have 
attained to a good sweetness and flavour, before they 
gather them for making wine. At Godsberg, the 
vines are planted on the sides of rather steep hills to 
a great extent. In some places they had begun to 
gather the grapes in small tubs and baskets ; these 
the men and women carry on their heads, when full, 
to a large vat or tub, placed on a carriage, or sort of 
waggon : into this vat the grapes were tumbled and 
broken. The gathering tubs are very neatly made, 
clean, and light. 

On the alluvial flats, near the high banks of the 
Rhine, the vines are planted very closely, rising 
about six feet from the ground : they are supported 
by strong stakes, the vines tied close, and twined 
round the stake. The fruit-bearing shoots had been 
cut at the tops. The black grapes cultivated at 
this place, are mostly of a small kind, resembling the 
black cluster, but not so close on the bunch ; or the 
Buigundy, (but it is a different grape.) The wine 
made from the dark or purple grapes that I tasted, I 
thought a light pleasant wine, having not so much of 
the acidous flavour as the white. Much of the wine 
up the Rhine, is poor, sour stuff. The prices of their 
wines here, vary from eight to ten groschen per bot- 
tle; or, from eightpence to two shillings. At the 
hotels, they charge very high for their best kinds of 
wine, like our own hotels. I was, at Liverpool^ 
charged nine shillings per bottle for Madeira wine^ 
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which I thought very good ; but, had I known the 
high price, when drinking it, the gout of the best 
wine in the world would have been spoiled to me ! 
Most of the vines here, as before observed, were 
supported by two stakes; but about the Moselle, 
and at Friburg, they were twined round one. 

October 26, 1840. — I this day saw the grape- 
gathering, in a vineyard of about thirty acres. The 
women were the most numerous gatherers; they 
cut the bunches with a knife, just taking the bunch 
in their left hand, then putting it into a basket or 
tub. The men carried the grapes from the women, 
to a large vat, on a dray or truck ; they break them 
with a stake or pounder, so as to make the vat hold 
as much as they can ; they are then drawn into the 
town to make wine. The gathering is done in one 
day, or without intermission. The women uttered 
loud shouts to each other ; the men were singing 
songs of joy ; it seemed to be a very happy occasion. 
A great many small parties were engaged in the 
work, though the day was cloudy, with l^ht rain. 
The grapes were of the small black, or dark purple 
kind. There was a good crop, and not at all da-> 
maged by the rain : this small grape resisted the rain. 
The land was of a sandy loam, on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and nearly a flat ; but the bank is high 
here. 

A few days after this we took a journey to Ahr- 
weiler, (Englished Ahrvilld, and so pronounced.) The 
river Ahr, a romantic stream, is a tributary of the 

D 2 
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Rhine. The country around abounds with vine yards 
on the elopes and to the tops of veiy high atid steep 
mountains, being composed of a rocky and light 
earth. Some of ihe hills abound with a sort of stone, 
which the Germaiis call pufF-stone ; it is dug out in 
small blocks, with which they pave their roads. 
Some of the vines were planted in a slatey sort of 
ground^ loose and shingly-like. The vines were not 
of a vigorous growth, but the wine of the valley of 
the Ahr is considered among the best of the Rhine. 
The vines were here planted about three feet apart, 
and had many suckers. Why they let them grow, I 
cannot tell. The vine-stocks rose about three feet 
from the ground. It is really wonderful, looking at 
the vineyards on the face of these mountains, to see 
the acclivities they have ascended, and the numerous 
terraces they have made over hundreds of acres of 
lahd,-r-I believe I might say thousands of acres, — 
planted with vines, among rocks so steep, that in 
some places I was told ladders are used to gather the 
grapes; many stone steps are made between the 
walls, up the vineyards. The Germans are an in- 
dustrious and laborious people ; indeed, I think no 
other iben would have so persevered and overcome 
the difficulties of nature, as to cultivate the vine on 
such rocky hille^ and produce from it the varie* 
ties of wine, and good wine too, which they make 
here. I have often wondered to Bee the loads the 
women carry on their heads to the market at Bonn : 
every thing is carried on the women's heads to this 
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market; their numbers and industry seem to. have 
superseded the use of horses, in this town ; with a 
heavy load on their heads, they are gay, and polite; 
and always give you a goot morning I when you meet 
them on the paths to town. As they are a fine race 
of women, so they seem very happy under theii< 
loads, in the enjoyment of health and light spirits^ 
always in good humour, caused by their hardy in* 
dustry and active life in the open air. 

The crop of grapes this season was very good ; in 
the previous year they suffered from the frost in the 
spring ; the frost, I learned, is at times v^ry injurious 
to the grapes, when in flower. 

I observed that in some places they put stable^ 
duhg to their vines ; in other places they break the 
stones, and spread them over the sutface of the 
ground ; it is a sort of slate stone. Some parts of 
the vineyards are so high up, that I wondered how 
the vines could find nourishment to sustain them in 
the summer, for they cannot have much moisture ; 
but on enquiry they told me, the stones which are- 
spread over the ground, keep the roots from the heat 
in the summer, and from the cold at other seasons ; 
the climate must be cool or the vines could not live' 
on the high terraces. In the climate of New South- 
Wales they would all perish in similar situations ; 
even here, in the high places, the vines must be sup- 
ported by the moisture of the atmoq)here, like air 
plants* The aspects of their vineyards are nearly 
S.S.E., being sheltered from the west winds, &c. 
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They make a variety of wines ; among others, 
champagne ; and the claret of the Ahr is considered 
good, and sells at as high a price as the French, 
Xbe wine of these districts cannot be sold cheap, as 
the labour required to grow the grapes on the rocky 
steeps, is so considerable. Though the people are so 
industrious, and generally seem to obtain their living 
by hard work, yet the quantity of labour required 
must raise very much the cost of the wine ; moreover, 
these grapes produce but little wine, growing on 
land so poor, where no other plant could grow ; and 
the building so many walls must be attended with 
much expense. These vineyards seem to be of very 
old standing, upwards of two or three hundred years. 
Each vineyard, generally, has its date of first plant- 
ing engraven on a stone ; they varied from one to 
three hundred years of age. The vines which grow 
on the highest parts are small and stunted, and thin, 
on the ground, but the grapes I was told are very 
sweet, and produce the best wine. The vines I saw 
on the banks of the Moselle were much stronger 
than they are here in the inland and hilly country. 

Their wine is kept in very large casks. Their 
wine -houses, or places in which they make the wine, 
this season being very wet, were very dirty. The 
grapes are first pounded or mashed in the field 
or vineyards, and are brought in, in tubs, some 
on drays, and some on wheel-barrows, to the wine- 
houses. Their wine-presses are very strong, ho- 
rizontal, with four worms or screws ; they have 
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also small perpendicular ones. The grapes, stalks, 
and seeds, are all mashed up together, and then 
strained. The best wine is always made from the 
first juice, without the press, as at Medoc, &c. ; the 
pulp being put into a large vat or cask to dissolve 
more, and when the vinous fermentation has been 
sufficient, the wine is drawn off by a hole near the 
bottom of the vat or upright cask, and the head 
sinks down. AH the wine being drawn off to the 
bottom, the pulp is next put into the wine-press, and 
undergoes a very strong pressure. The method of 
making the wine depends much on the climate, the' 
nature of the country, the different habits of the 
people, &c. 

The wine is fermented here in large open casks. 
This process takes about eight days ; the head of the 
fermentation is not allowed to work over ; if it is 
likely to do so, it is pressed down or some taken out. 
The wine undergoes at different periods the pro- 
cess of fining. The whole operation requires about 
a month before the wine is casked up. 

Not being acquainted with the German language, 
I was not able to obtain all the information I de- 
sired; but I learned, that to make the best wine 
requires very long practice, which alone confers the 
necessary knowledge ; indeed, these people were not 
very communicative. Ahrweiler was at this season 
wholly engaged in wine-making; it is an old fortified 
town, and was at this time very dirty* The sur- 
rounding countiy is very pretty, all the hills being 
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covered with vines. The environs of Bonn are veJry 
beautiful in the spring of the year; the colleges are 
handsome and extensive buildings> having long ches^ 
nut-tree walks, and in places a fine view of the 
Rhine. The women mostly gather the grapes and 
prune them, and also assist in working the ground ; 
the men carry the grapes and make the wine. I 
remarked that the frost at times hurts the young 
wood or shoots, and has been so severe as to kill the 
old wood down to the ground in the spring. They 
sort their grapes at Ahrweiler for the best wine. 
Some of the wine of the Ahr is exported to 
England. They make a white wine^ which they call 
claret; it has a pleasant flavour, and is of good body, 
it is made from a red grape ; but their best red wine 
is named waUparzheime, their other red wines pass 
under the general name of Ahr wines. 

In company with my daughter, and our lady inter- 
preter, I visited Mr. Kreuzbeig's vmeyards and 
wine^making establishment, all of which are very 
extensive. 

In this country, as in Switzerland, apple and plum 
trees are generally planted on the sides of the road ; 
and the walnut is frequently seen of a large size. I 
have thought that they plant these large trees to 
break the strong gales of wind, and to shelter th^ 
vines ; in some places I saw very large cherry-trees. 
On the passage up the Rhine, from Cologne to 
Coblentz, the vineyards are very conspicuous, and 
continue for some miles on each side of the rivers 
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planted on the high, steep, n>cky, and sandy banks, and 
secured by numerous stone walls or terraces. The 
vine-stocks appeared to me rather stunted, and of 
low growth ; viewing them from the vessel might 
make them appear more so than they were. They 
were supported by upright stakes, to which the vines 
were closely tied, planted very thick on the ground ; 
the top shoots were cut so as not to run above the 
stakes. 

The Grand Dukedom of Baden abounds with 
vineyards; at Fribourg all the hills were covered 
with them; they have a very picturesque effect, 
thickly planted ; the vines of vigorous growth, rising 
about seven feet, supported by strong stakes — the 
young bearing shoots cut at the top, and some not — 
the grounds very clean — the grapes from two to 
three feet from the ground, white and red. I was 
told that most of the vine growers are very poor, but 
the dealers in the wine very rich. It has been 
remarked that the vines up the Rhine are generally 
planted about two feet apart ; and it is said that in 
some of the vineyards near the Rhine each acre 
contains 4,000 vines. This is a much greater num- 
ber than I should recommend to be planted on an 
acre of ground in Australia or New Zealand ; about 
3,000 on the acre there would be sufficient. Much 
depends upon the growth of the species which may 
be planted on it. 
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TIHBYARDS IN FRANCE. 

It appears, from, the "Top<^aphiede VignobleSj'by 
M. Jullien, that the namberof acres of land in France 
occupied by the cultivation of the grape-vine is be- 
tween four and five millions. 

March 6, 1840. — I visited Meudon, about five miles 
to the south of Paris, to see the vineyards on the 
high grounds, of which there are hundreds of acres. 
Men were cutting the vines, leaving one long shoot 
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to each yine, and a few short ones ; the stumps being 
about a foot from the ground, and the plants, in some 
places, not more than a foot apart, but in other places 
two and three feet from each other; and some in 
double rows, having two feet only between, and only 
fourteen inches from plant to plant. Between the 
rows the ground had been thrown up, and stable-* 
dung being put in, was left open ; and dung was laid 
in different places of the ground, which had been 
moved, and kept very clean. The pruners had 
strong knives, and a small hoe to cut off suckers and 
open the ground to the roots of the vines : the hoe 
was shaped like a long adze. The small stakes used 
in the season to support the vines were stacked up in 
convenient places of the vineyards : they were of 
split wood, little more than four feet long, pointed at 
one end. The ground on which the vines were 
planted was sloping, and in some places rather steep 
and hilly ; other parts resembling a table land, with 
a south aspect. The view from the top of some of 
these vineyards was very fine, and extensive, in the 
beautiful valley of the river Seine. In this valley is 
situated the gay and splendid city of Paris, the river 
winding through it ; and you have a clear view both 
of the city and its lofty domes, and of the river, from 
the heights of Meudon, — the hills covered, for hun- 
dreds of acres, with vines. The land in which the 
vines were in general planted was, in my opinion, of 
a barren nature, or poor, that is, the high land, which 
made it necessary to put dung to them. Some fruit 
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and Tvalnut trees were here and there planted 
among the vines. In some places free-stone was 
seen, and gypsum, which so much abounds at Paris, 
and covers everything with its white dust in the 
summer. The vineries were very little fenced in, 
most of the land in this part of France being unen-* 
closed ; narrow paths pass through the vineyards, to 
carry the grapes out, &c. The ground here, though 
poor, and mixed with stones . and gypsum, is of a 
favourable character for the grape ; and some of the 
vine-stocks were strong, and had shoots of vigorous 
growth; but others were very stunted small vines, 
and planted as thick as they could stand on the 
ground. A French gentleman, at Paris, told me that 
this crowding was owing to the avarice of the culti- 
vators, to obtain more from the land than it could 
well bear. 

On the 12th of March, 1840, 1 visited Montmartre, 
a very high point on the north side of Paris, and 
entered a vineyard on the side of the hill, very thickly 
planted, the vine-stocks rising about a foot from the 
ground, closely cut, having only two buds left on 
each shoot. The reasons for leaving a long shoot on 
the vines at Meudon, was to make layers, by which 
they mend their vineyards, and keep the ground fall. 
The planting in this one was very irregular, and the 
vines not more than two feet apart; some only 
eighteen inches. The ground had been newly 
worked, and was very clean; the soil sandy and 
rocky with free-stone or lime-stone, A few cherry-« 
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trees were here and there planted among the vines ; 
the fences were very poor indeed^ — ^in some places 
merely sticks stuck up, and small ditches to show the 
boundaries or divisions of the grounds, 

Parisy 24tth March. — I spent the evening in the 
company of a French gentleman who had extensive 
vineyards in Burg(^e, at Beaune, where some of 
the best Burgundy wine is made. He said they 
planted their vines two feet apart, and three feet 
between the rows; the vines are supported by up- 
right sticks, and rise about six feet. When the 
young bearing shoots grow too long, they cut them 
near, the top with a sharp knife, and break off the 
under shoots with the thumb and finger, in order to 
give as much of the strength of the vine as possible 
to the grapes. They put plenty of dung to the vines. 
The long sunny days have a tendency to make the 
vines run to wood and long green shoots. When the 
grapes are ripe, the vines are carefully examined, and 
if quite fit to gather, a bell is rung, and then the 
gathering commences generally. The ripe grapes are 
sometimes laid in the sun, on straw, which, he said, 
gives the wine a rich flavour. 

On the road to Fontainebleau there are many vine- 
yards, very closely planted, and cut short, rising little 
more than one foot from the ground. Fontainebleau 
is rather a large and ancient town, very pleasantly 
situated on the high ground in the forest, and must 
be a very delightful place in the summer time; now 
the spring was fast coming forth. I had gone by the 
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Seine, bat I returned to Paris by the road, and had a 
very good view of the country : the day was lovely*' 
The first seven miles after leaving the town wad 
through the lofty forest of elm, beech, oak, and pine« 
After quitting the forest, the country becomes open, 
and is highly cultivated, having many vineyardd 
mixed with extensive wheat-fields and orchards. 

The fields and vineyards in this part of France 
are unenclosed. Stone was frequently seen, some 
gravelly red soil, and a great extent of ploughed 
land. The grape-vines were very closely planted 
and cut short; the ground worked very clean; in 
some places the vines on beds, four or five rows in 
each, with wide paths between each bed. They 
were busy putting the sticks to tie the young vines 
to, which were now beginning to shoot. In some of 
the vineyards the workmen and women were break- 
ing up the ground, with long-handled hoes, between 
the rows of vines, which were hardly two feet apart ; 
these vines were all planted on gentle slopes, in a 
dry sort of ground of a reddish loam, gravelly and 
sandy, with occasional rocks of whinstone, sandr 
stone, and free-stone. In some places a few fruit- 
trees were planted among the vines. The villages 
on the road-side and couixtry scenery at this time 
were admirable. The road runs on the high-ground 
or ridge, and afforded a fine view of the slopes and 
valleys. The Mame made its appearance before the 
road crossed it, about eight miles from Paris. The 
middle of this road is paved in the centre, for the 
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space of twelve feet or so^ with large stones, which 
gives it elevation, and keeps it dry and sound, 
though the pavement is very rough; the whole 
width of the road I suppose to be eighty feet. 
The rows of elm-trees on each side have a very 
pleasing effect, and afford an agreeable shade in 
summer. There are good footpaths under the trees; 
but almost every where in France the roads are 
hedged with trees, which they cut for timber and 
then plant young ones again. 

April 22. — I i^ain visited the vineyards about 
Meudon. They were now placing the sticks (for I 
cannot call them stakes) to the vines. A man did 
this by pushing them into the ground with his 
hands ; so they were but slightly fixed. The vines 
were putting forth young shoots, and I saw that 
the long shoots of the last year were put down as 
layers ; they here keep the ground as full of vines as 
possible, dunging it, and working it very clean. 

In my walk I noticed some vines very differently 
cut to what I had seen before ; they were trimmed, 
like large bushes or jsmall trees, with numerous 
branches from a short thick stem, and of consider* 
able dimensions; on one I counted seven mmn 
branches and nineteen shoots of young wood. 
These vine-trees were in a small garden, and did not 
compose a vineyard. I do not think they make a 
practice of cultivating many vines in this way ; but 
in the north of France you may often see the grape- 
vuie trained to the walls of bouses, &c. much in th^ 
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shape of the letter T. There are Tery few vine- 
yards to the north of Paris; the south-east and 
south-west parts are the countries where the vine- 
yards abound; the French and the Germans take 
the greatest pains in tl^ culture of the grape-vine. 
In Italy I have been told they take very Mttle pains 
with it ; or, indeed^ with the cultivation of the 
ground in general. Where nature does so much^ 
man does very little; but in Germany the labour 
and attention paid to the culture of the vine^ and of 
the earth generally, is wonderful ; they make it grow 
where nothing else would grow; and where it is 
made to produce the best of wine, nothing eke is 
attended to ; it seems to occupy all the attention of 
the people ; so important to man seems to be the 
production of good wine. 

On the road from Paris to Fontainebleau, in Oct., 
1841 9 1 noticed the gathering for the vintage: the 
vines were generally short, seldom rising more than 
three feet from the ground, supported by i^ single 
stick to which the vine was tied close, having no 
runners or straggling shoots, Oa our journey to 
Orleans, we saw many extensive vineyards, all the 
Tines of which were very short, and tied close to the 
bits of sticks. The method of gathering the grapes 
into tubs, seemed to me much the same as at Ahr- 
weiler, and on the Rhine, but the vines were not 
near so large as those of the Moselle, and those at 
Fribourg. In some places the vines were planted 
under fruit-trees, and looked stunted and neglected, 
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But around Orleans the country is highly cultivated, 
abounding in vineyards and gardens well stocked 
with flowering and culinary plants. The situation 
of Orleans is very pleasant, on the river Ix)ire, which 
is about as wide as the Thames at Putney in some 
places; shallow in others, spreading out wider over 
the flats. I could not but think as we travelled in 
some parts of France, what a pity it is that the 
French people do not bring more of their waste lands 
into cultivation, or improve them for pasturage. I 
do not consider the lands in France as highly culti- 
vated except near the large towns. 

At Bourges, in October, they were much engaged 
in wine-making; when we visited it, the season 
being very wet, and the town dirty, I could not see so 
much as I desired. The grapes grown there were 
nearly all of the red sort ; it is a great wine country. 

I next visited La Charite, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Loire, and standing on high ground ; 
the country around is hilly, and the river I suppose 
half a mile wide, navigated by many long boats and 
steamers. There are numerous vineyards round the 
town. Her^ they support the vines with small sticks, 
tp which they are closely tied with a band of a sort of 
rush. The vines were thickly planted, with paths 
through them, and drains. The soil was mixed with 
freestone and whinstone^ but had nothing of a sandy 
nature. The red and the white grape are cultivated. 

At Orleans the vineyards are situated on the flat 
grounds ; while at La Charit6 they were planted pu 
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the hills, and very extensive. The wine made here 
is not good, it is too acid« I was told the place had 
a name for making much good vinegar. I 

The casks used in France for wine are of various 
sizes, but those in general use are about fifty gallons. 

On our way from La Charite to Movers, we passed 
many vineyards, the vines were mostly short and 
thickly planted, not more than two feet apart. 

As we came near to Nevers, I saw some vines that 
were higher than usual, and not so closely planted, 
having three or four feet between every two rows, and 
the earth drawn up between them in ridges ; this I 
had noticed before, but for what purpose I cannot 
tell, it may be as a support to the vines in wmdy 
weather. In all this country they cultivate a sort of 
small red or Burgundy grape ; they have also a smaU 
green grape for the table, but it is not equal to the 
Chassalas grape of Fontainebleau, which I think the 
best table-grape in France. The country round 
Nevers is well cultivated, and the land divided into 
fields by bramble or quick-set hedges. The Loire is 
a noble river, running its course through the central 
parts of France, and has its sources in the Swiss 
Alps. The banks of the Loire were the scenes in 
which Goldsmith tuned his flute to the dancing of 
the natives ; of this I was reminded by seeing a party 
of young people dancing on the Sunday, under the 
trees at Nevers. 

On Monday the 18th of October, 1841, we took a 
carriage for Autun, crossing the country to the east ; 
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but I had some disappointment in not seeing the 
vine, as I had understood that all the hills on the 
south side of France were vine^covered; but through 
this hilly^ and I might say mountainous part of 
France, I did not see a single vineyard ; it was more 
of an agricultural country ; all the lands that were 
cultivated being divided into small fields by hedges, 
some alive, some dead. Large tracts of land were 
covered with wood» and wholy uncultivated ; it seems 
to me very poor stony land. The road, though in 
pretty good repair, was very hilly and difficult to 
travel. In many places the country put me in mind 
of the mount^n scenery of Australia, on the road 
to Bathurst. It took us two days to travel over these 
mountains to Autun, The morning after our arrival, 
I was much amused at seeing an extensive fair; it 
put me in mind of an Irish fair, — ^men and women, 
cattle, and pigs, all mixed op together : most of the 
];nen dressed in their short blue blouses, and the 
women generally without bonnets; it was a very 
lai^e fair. The cattle were of the short^homed 
breed, and had a resemblance to the Durham. 
Travelling is very expensive, and the hotels dear in 
this part ; the wine and meat but indifferent ; the 
habitations of the poor people very dirty and miser- 
able. 

Our route from Autun to Beaune was through a 
very hilly country, in which was much bad land, too 
poor for cultivation. As we neared Beaune, the 
yines again appeared, and extensive vineyards were 
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spread over the country: the vines v^ere generally 
of diminutive growth^ thickly planted, and in poor 
land. The weather was now very fine, though every 
thing had a tinge of Autumn. Beaune is situated iii 
a beautiful country, covered with vineyards, and is 
famous for its good wine, and its pretty promenades. 
It is here that the best Vins de .Bourgogne are made ; 
it has also a very excellent hotel, at which the wine 
was very good, both Burgundy and champagne. I 
remember that at the table d'h6te, two French 
gentlemen treated all the company with as much 
champagne as they chose to drink. 

On the 21st of October we travelled through a 
very extensive district of the vine to Dijon ; the 
country is spread over with it, and I could not but 
admire the vastness of their vineyards ; over thou- 
sands of acres, far as the eye could reach, it was a 
continued succession of them. The vines were 
seldom more than four or five feet from the ground, 
each vine supported by a small stick ; the bearing 
shoots all cut short; the vine with very little 
wood. 

This extensive vine-growing country abounds vrith 
limestone, and very gravelly, or shingly. I consider 
it a very dry sweet soil and porous, permitting the 
water to descend off the surface, and admitting the 
air and sun's rays to penetrate so as the roots of the 
vines may feel their effect The vines were generally 
planted as thick as they could grow upon the ground, 
often on low land, and in hollows, and up the slopes 
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of bills. In some places the vines are planted in 
drills^ for the sake of shelter ; indeed they are gene- 
rally sheltered from the west, and north-west winds. 
The red Burgandy grape is mostly cultivated ; but 
they have a small green grape of which they make 
white Burgundy. In the town there are extensive 
places for making the wine, which is an important 
business in this country. The wine is trod out with 
the feet 

I have seen the vine-covered hills and plains of 
Bourgogne, and have thought that I should rejoice 
to see the hills and plains of Paramatta and Bathurst> 
to the same extent, covered with vines. 

On our return from Dijon to Chalons, we again 
passed through very extensive vineyards, for a dis- 
tance of more than forty miles. All this part of 
France seemed to me to be of a limestone formation. 
Chalons is a large wiell-built town, with handsome 
diady walks, under the elm-trees, very clean for a 
French town ; it is beautifully situated, having the 
river Soane running through it. There are steam- 
boats every day to Lyons, and from thence you may 
soon reach Marseilles, by descending the rapid 
Rhone. I had a great desire to descend this river 
to Lyons and Marseilles, but the floods again 
threatened, and as I had my wife and daughter with 
me, I did not like the risk. We could not easily 
return against the stream, and we had been obliged 
to leave most of our luggage at Nevers, on account 
of the mountainous country. We had to cross from 
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that city to Beaune^ and had now again to pace over 
the mountains. 

. Chalons is a great vine country, but we had passed 
the limestone ranges, and though the country was 
very rocky, it was now composed of whinstone and 
granite. When we came to the highest land the 
vine disappeared ; the grape-vine alwaysjrequires some 
shelter, and here is much bleak barren land ; every* 
where that we had passed I observed the vines were 
thickly planted, scarcely two feet apart. 1 may take 
leave here to remark that in all our travelling, and at 
the tables d'hote, we hardly ever met with any fruit 
that we could eat, either apples, pears, or peaches ; 
the grapes were the best, and they were the ordinary 
Buxgundy or wine grape. Many of the vineyards 
seemed to be of very old standing, and the vine- 
stocks looked of a great rge ; some of them were 
covered with moss, I believe they renew or fill up 
vacancies with the layers. In some places potatoes 
were growing among the young vines ; the land that 
is good for the vine, is also good for the potatoe. 
Numbers of the vineyards in Bourgogne are wailed 
in, and some have handsome arched stone entrances 
very ornamental, to show, I presume, the value the 
proprietors put upon their vineyards : they venerate 
the vine in France. 

October 28, 1841. — Visited the vineyards round 
Nevers, on the right bank of the Loire. It is an ex- 
tensive grape-growing country. The culture is much 
the same as in Bourgogne; the vines are planted 
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very thick, two feet apart in the rows, and three 
between every two rows, having the earth drawn up 
to a ridge between each two rovrs. There were « 
few fruit-trees among the vines; the ground kept 
clean ; each vine tied to a split stick ; the old wood 
of the plant about a foot from the ground ; the young 
shoots shortened so as not to produce any run- 
ners ; the vines not rising in general more than four 
feet from the ground ; no shoots being allowed to 
grow but those bearing fruit, nor any suckers. Soil 
stony, of granite and whinstone, and of a dry porous 
nature. 

In our passage down the Loire I observed that 
much of the high land was planted with vines. The 
Loire is a wide river, and now navigated by steam : 
it has many stone bridges, and iron suspension 
bridges, some of them very handsome ; the most of 
them appeared to be of very modem construction. 
At this time the water had a yellow colouring; I 
Stfipposed this to be caused by the quantity of rain 
which had fallen during the vintage, and which had 
flooded most of the low grounds near the river. 
There are numerous towns and villages on the banks 
of the Loire ; the vicinity of Orleans is famous for 
its gardens ; its horticulture is in high repute, and 
its vineyards are very extensive, but its wine is not 
of the first quality. After travelling a few miles 
from Orleans to Paris, you do not see the viae till 
near the latter city. The cultivation of the grape* 
vine is much the same in all the vineyards of France ; 
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seldom rising above four feet ; planted thick in the 
ground ; the old stock rarely above ten inches firom 
the ground. 

On the road from Paris to Boulogne I had the 
pleasure of meeting and travelling with a gentleman 
who had lived ten years in the country near Bor- 
deaux, and for that time rented the famous Chateau 
Mai^gaux, &c. He said the best claret was made 
from the grapes of vines that had been grafted on 
other sorts of vine-stocks ; and that to make the best 
wine all the grapes were carefully picked off the 
stalks by hand; that thousands of women and chil- 
dren were thus employed during the vintage. The 
grapes, after being picked from the stalks are put 
into large vats to ferment, which they do in two 
or three days, very freely. No other means are used 
to break the grapes than the fermentation, which does 
it e£fectually, and only the ripest and the best grapes 
afre used to make the first quality of claret wine for 
the English. After the first wine has been drawn 
from the grapes without pressing, firesh bunches are 
put to the remains, and the lees are put into the wine- 
press, and all undergoes a fresh fermentation ; this 
makes a second and inferior wine. They are very 
particular about the grapes in the first process, to 
have them well ripened, and that no damaged ones 
are put in. The fermentation of the best wine is 
spontaneous. On the vines and vintage of Mar- 
gaux and La Fitte, I shall have more remarks here- 
after. I saw, when I visited that place at the 
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vintage of 1842, that they had various methods of 
making their wine, hardly any two proprietors doing 
it in the same way. I was desirous of obtaining all 
the information on the wine and vineyards of France, 
particularly where the best wine is made. 



I must now give extracts from my journal of a 
tour in France in 1842^ to see the vintage, which com- 
menced 16th August, proceeding by way of Boulogne 
to Paris. — The travelling to Paris was very hot and 
dusty. We observed the people busy with the 
.harvest, but it had been mostly gathered ; the crc^ 
t>f oats were very short. From the coast to Paris 
you pass much arable land, but no vineyards till you 
get near Paris. In that generally crowded jcity the 
weather was now very hot, the thermometer 95° 
Fahrenheit. There .was abundance of ripe peaches at 
this time, some of them very good. The women were 
driving asses laden wiUi peaches ; the best one-and-a- 
lialf francs a do^en ; of ripe melons there was also 
great plenty. I understood that many families had 
left Paris to be at the vintage ; this is the custom 
eveiy year; and though Paris was not now so gay as 
in the spring, I saw in the Champ EIys6e many 
carriages driving to Neuilly, where the king holds 
his levee every Sunday evening. In the Tuilleries 
there was very little company, and the leaves were 
beginning to fall. 

On the 22d, at about eight in the morning, we de^ 
parted from Piu*is by the Orleans Diligence^ and 
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arrived there at seven in the evening. I observed 
that nearly all the harvest had been got in, and the 
ground fresh ploughed up ; the ploughed lands were 
extensive, it being nearly a level country ; very few 
vines occurred till near Orleans, the gardens round 
which are very pretty, and surround the town, which 
is famous for plums.. The greengages I saw were 
very fine, and in great plenty. There is a fine 
statue of Joan of Arc in the central part. This city 
is very pleasantly situated on the Loire. 

On the 23d, we embarked for Tours; thus we 
began our route in the vine districts, this autumn, 
where we left off last year : then we traversed the 
south-east side of France; now, my object was to 
visit the south-west side. 

Tours is a handsome town, full of good shops ; 
many English families, I was told, resided there. 
The town is situated in a pleasant fertile country ; it 
has clean streets, and many shady walks ; the build« 
ings lofty and handsome. The country between 
Tours and PoictieVs, I must call an agricultural 
country, having very extensive ploughed lands, and 
but very few vineyards or gardens ; but near the old 
town I saw some very neat gardening. Some of the 
land was rocky, but it was mostly of a gravelly nature. 

The town of Poictiers is very ancient, having very 
long and narrow steep streets, roughly paved; the 
houses are also roughly built of stone. We had to 
wait here some time for the diligence to take us to 
Angouleme, en route for Bordeaux. The country 
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from Poictiers to Angoul^me continued much like 
that we had passed from Tours ; the road very good 
through a fine open country. 

The situation of Angouleme is particularly beauti«> 
fill and picturesque, being on a mount rather high5 
which gives fi'om the town a most beautiful view of 
the surrounding champagne country^ abounding 
with vineyards, orchards, and corn-fields to a great 
extent, further than the eye can reach. It is a large 
and ancient town, and has many shaded prome- 
nades, &c. It is also famous for historical recoUec* 
tions. We left this town early in the morning, and 
as the morning dawned, and the rising sun shone 
with brightness over the country, the scenery ap* 
peared enchanting, having x)ccasional hills, new 
ploughed lands, and green meadows, intermixed 
with vineyards and shepherds attending small flocks 
of sheep. We had some heavy showers this day, 
and the land was wet. The vineyards on the road 
from Angouleme to Bordeaux were very numerous, 
Itnd, as we neared the Dordogne and the Garonne, 
more extensive. The vine-stocks here were of a 
larger growth than any I had before seen ; some of 
them might be called vine-trees, they had such larg^ 
stems, thicker than a man's leg. Here they plant and 
cultivate the vine in all manner of ways ; some were 
supported by sticks, many without any support; 
some were trained on trellises, others on alcoves; 
some planted thick, in other places two rows of vines 
.<;lose together, and large spaces between. Som^ of 
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the vid^ards of this kind of planting extended over 
tatxtj acres, the vines growing luxuriantly^ each 
plant spreading like an umbrella, supported by a 
strong stem rising two or three feet from the ground, 
the green and young shoots reaching the ground. 
Generally they were without any support but what 
they had from the centre, though a few of the very 
large vines had small props put under the branches 
to keep the grapes from the ground ; the young vines 
were all supported by upright sticks. They do not 
plant so thickly here as on the banks of the Loire or 
in C6te d'Or. Many of the vineyards were on low 
grounds near the Graronne, and on gentle dopes. 
The earth seemed gravelly, mixed with much sand ; 
some loam atid vegetable mould. These vines must 
be of a great age from the size of their buts» and do 
not suffer from frost as the vines near the Rhine. 

Bordeaux is a laige and handsome city ; it runs a 
great length on the side of the Garonne, and is a 
place of great trade, as every body knows, parti- 
cularly in wine and brandy. We arrived here about 
one on Sunday noon, and found our way to the 
Hotel de France. This town has many handsome 
walks, or Champs Elys6es ; I believe every town in 
France has them in imitation of the famous Champ 
£lys6e at Paris. The bridges over the river are 
handsome and commodious* Over the Dordogne, 
there is one of the longest and handsomest iron sus- 
pension bridges I have seen any where. The bless- 
ings of peace are perceptible in all parts of France. 
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This shows how much better it is for her to improve 
her internal state, and draw forth the resources of 
nature, than to pursue foreign wars for the mere 
gratification of a vain military glory, producing only 
distinction and titles to the few, — misery and death 
to the many. 

On Tuesday, 30th August, we embarked per the 
bateau de vapeur, to proceed up the Garonne for 
Langon, a small town on the left bank of the river, 
very awkwardly built of stone ; here is a very hand- 
some suspension^bridge over the G^onne, and over, 
it we walked into the vineyards, which. extended near 
three miles on each hand up firom the river. In the 
lower part the vines were very strong* being tied to 
willow stakes, most of which were growing. These 
vines grew ten feet from the ^ound, some more, 
some less, planted three feet apart each way ; the 
stocks of the vines showed them to be of a good age. 
The vineyards were composed of several sorts of 
grapes, but mostly of a purple colour, — a sort of 
rather large grape and bunch. I iaquired its name, 
but all I could learn of it fix>m some W9men who 
were working among the vines, was, that they were 
raisans. The upper shoots of these vines had not 
yet been shortened, but were run^ing together above 
the poles; the grapes were not near ripe*. In places 
I observed, between the vines, patches pf Spanish 
com, a dwarf sort of maize, potatoes, and millet; 
and every here and there fiiiit trees ; also Lombardy 
poplars were seen in many thick rows, planted, as I 
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thought, to shelter the vines. The weather was now 
rainy, and the people feared for their grapes, ^ a 
wet vintage always causes much loss. The people 
were now going through the vines to clear the 
branches, taking off leaves or shoots which were 
likely to injure the grape. I saw that some bunches 
had been blighted a little, but generally they looked 
healthy ; they expected to commence the vintage in 
about three weeks. 

Wednesday ^\st — We again embarked on the 
steamer to proceed up the Garonne to Agen, on 
the way to Toulouse. In the scenery up the river 
I was disappointed; it did not exhibit so much 
Variety as I expected, nor was the vine to be seen 
hear its banks, which are generally very low. The 
Garonne has a strong current to Bordeaux ; so we 
were a long time ii;i reaching Agen, a distance of 
about 80 miles from Langon. The water of the 
river is, as Burns has it, very drumlie, thick, and 
yellowish ; but it is a fine river now that they have 
the use of steaoi. The willow is very abundant all 
up the Garonne, so that I call it the willowy-banked 
river; no wonder that they are such good basket* 
makers in France. 

Agen is situated oti the left bank of this wide 
liver, over which are thrown two good bridges. The 
country is romantic, and forms, as it were, a high 
amphitheatre round the town, nearly to the river. 
On the slopes of the hills are many vineyards, well 
cultivated ; the vines generally without support ; th^ 
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ground very rocky, and sandy, the vine stocks bei'^g 
high enough to keep the grapes from the ground; 
Here I saw for the first time the vine running up, 
and supported by trees, of, to me, a new species of 
hawthorn, not indeed very lofty, the vine running 
about 14 feet up, loaded with fine bunches of blue 
grapes, nearly ripe : the outside rows only were in 
this way, which might be a shelter to the others, as 
they give the vines generally, in France, what shelter 
they can. Here the spaces of ground between the 
rows of vines, were worked with the plough. — We 
took a walk into the market at Agen, which is well 
supplied with vegetables and fruit, as grapes, peaches, 
pears, figs, and very nice melons, five sous each. 
The market was crowded with women buying and 
selling. There was this morning very heavy rain, 
and we were disappointed of our walk. We - visited 
one of the churches, and returned to our hotel. Petit 
St. Jean. The wet weather I feared would be very 
injurious to their vintage, which these obliging and 
industrious people expected to be very good. 

Th^ rain caused us to take our places in the 
diligence for Toulouse ; it turned out a fine motn* 
ing, and the glorious 3un shone out brightly over 
the extensive plains. Between Agen and Toulouse 
the country is flat and monotonous ; on each side of 
the road were many small vineyards, not exceeding 
from five to ten acres each, interspersed with com 
and wheat fields. The vines were not very strongs 
vithout any support, many of their shoots on the 
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ground ; the grapes kept from the earth by the stems; 
the young green shoots and foliage forming a cover** 
ing for the fruit« The ground was sandy and flat. 

The town of Toulouse is in some parts well 
and handsomely built, but like most of the French 
towns, it is badly and very roughly paved $ it has 
many good shady walks of elm-trees. Toulouse has 
a very pretty and rather extensive botanic garden, 
well stocked with a variety of plants, some very fine 
species of the French marigolds and sunflowers. 
There are many cafi§s and hotels. It is pleasantly 
situated on the main branch of the Garonne, but it 
is not navigable for steamers above Agen ; the town 
is of great extent, in an extensive plain abounding 
with vineyards and wheat fields. The market is very 
large : there I saw more figs and melons than I ever 
saw before in one place, or at one time. Some of 
the vineyards near the town were very large ; all the 
vines were planted on ridges, some close together^ 
others wide apart, supported only by the ridges of 
earth, the vines running on the ground. I thought 
this but a slovenly way of cultivating the vine. 

We returned rapidly down the river by Agen to 
Bordeaux. As we approach Bordeaux the scenery 
6( the Garonne rises in many places into bold hills, 
the tops and slopeis of which are covered with vines. 
This city seems to be the centre of the wine country 
on this side of France. We spent the night there, 
and next day took our passage down the Gironde 
to Pauillac. It was a fine sight to see the number 
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of merchant ships in this wide xi^ex, mi secure 
harbour of France* 

Pauillac on the Gironde is nearly midway between 
La Fitte and Maigaux, places so famous for their 
vineyards and claret ; but their wine is not known 
by that name here. The vineyards are very large^ ex-^ 
tending as far as the eye can see. This is an open but 
rather undulating country^ rising into gentle hill% 
which are covered with vines. In our travels in France 
to see the vines, the vintage and the picturesque, I 
observed that the land is not so highly cultivated as 
in England, except where the vines are planted; 
that for the most part the lands are not fenced, nor 
is the soil generally so rich or so fit for hay, or 
meadows ; that the lower orders of the people are 
exceedingly noisy in their mirth and amusements ; 
and that the musquitoes are as bad at Pauillac and 
Bordeaux as they are at Sydney. 

The vintage at Pauillac and Margaux generally 
begins on the 18th or 20th of September, and con- 
tinues about sixteen days. The gathering i^ simul- 
taneous, the grapes being perfectly ripe, and care is 
taken to throw aside any damaged ones. The people 
work in gangs of twenty or thirty in each vineyard ; 
the women and children are the gatherers ; the men 
carry the grapes to the large tubs. The weather was 
now wet, but that did not stop the gathering; it is 
necessary that no time should be lost in the work, 
when it is begun; the rain, they said, would not 
hurt the wine, though a dry time is beat As the 
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vintage is in autumn^ which may be considered the 
rainy season in most countries^ the vintage is often 
wet; and the grapes are often damaged. At Mar- 
gaux they prune and cut their vines in October^ 
Early cutting and dressing the vine is considered 
and found to be the best They plant their vine 
sets in April and May^ putting them a foot into the 
ground, with some prepared mould to help them to 
take root ; they leave only about two inches of the 
sep above the ground. The stony ground produces, 
they said, the best wine ; indeed, in some places it is 
so very atony, that I wonder how they do to work it, 
or plant the vines. There are a great variety of 
vines all apparently from the same stock, as I 
thought. A gentleman, a large proprietor of vine- 
yards here, told me, that they had more than four 
hundred varieties of the Margaux or claret grape, 
and that they have a great variety of names, ac- 
cording to the taste or fancy of the different cul- 
tivators. 

The two sorts most preferred are the Carminere 
aiid Carminet, which are cultivated at the celebrated 
vineyu:ds at Chateau Margaux; yet this grape, so 
much esteemed here, and from which the best claret 
is made, if transplanted to another soil and climate, 
might lose its virtue and its fame, and no longer 
make the claret wine so much esteemed in England. 
There is no doubt that a great variety of this grape 
is cultivated in this extensive wine country from La 
Fitte to Medoc ; these seemed to me to be only 
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viurleties of the CarmiDere or claret vine, the grapes 
being all of purple with a bloom. 

Some Englishmen, I was told, had speculated 
in vineyards here, but had not been successful; 
neither had they improved the wine. One intro- 
duced a new grape, but he injured, they said, the 
wines of the chateau. The last proprietor of this 
place was a Spanish nobleman, who died lately, and 
left it to be sold. The chateau is a good house, of 
modem taste, had some good paintings, and the 
grounds are extensive, and prettily laid out in the 
English style of gardening, having long avenues of 
lofty trees and shady walks. 

The kind people of Margaux told us the wine 
trade was now very bad, that some Englishmen had 
got much in debt by their speculations in vineyards 
in France ; but they added, that they believed if 
they had the money they would come back and pay, 
as far as they could. They said that the English 
were bad managers, trusting too much to servants. 

The grapes generally cultivated in this part of 
France are a dark blue or purple claret sort, having 
a bloom upon them which easily rubs off. I saw a 
few white ones intermixed. Two oxen yoked to a 
pole and truck draw the grapes in large vats to the 
wine houses in the village, where the tubs are emptied 
into a large tray nearly fourteen feet square, the 
sides about ten inches high, made of three or four 
inch wood ; some are made of stone ; they are placed 
about four feet from the ground, on a strong frame ; 
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in it thej use another frame, tray, or sieve, in which 
they separate the grapes from the stalks i it is about 
four feet by five, having the bottom laid with willow 
rods, nailed fiist, so as to leave a space between the 
rods, which cross each other, for the grapes to &11 
through; they rub the branches about with their 
hands till all the grapes are off, and fall through this 
sieve into the lower tray, where they are trodden 
out with the feet ; sometimes they are shovelled into 
an adjoining tray, to be trodden out with the naked 
feet. As I shall have occasion to describe more mi- 
nutely the wine-making, it will be best to confine my 
remarks in this part of the work to the plant and the 
vineyard. Generally the vines were not more than 
three feet a-part each way, the bearing shoots short- 
ened, but growing freely, and running together; the 
old wood only being tied to the rods. At one place 
I saw a small vineyard of the white and red Muscat 
grapes tied to strong stakes, and the leaves were 
pulled off the lower part of the vine, to admit the 
sun more freely to the grapes. The Muscat grape is 
often grown to flaivour wine. 

September 21. — We descended the Gironde, It 
was rather a stormy day, and the steamer was tossed 
about on the water like a tub. The Gironde is two 
or three miles wide near its mouth. The season had 
now become wet and stormy ; and after leaving the 
river, we pushed on to La Rochelle, which is a large 
town, with many pretty walks, and a large market 
well supplied with fruits. The grapes and pears 
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were very fine ; figs, melons, and peaches, in abun- 
dance. The country round La Rochelle is very 
pretty, and there are many small vineyards; the 
vines without support, and running on the ground. 
In some places they were gathering the grapes, but 
the day was wet, and at times heavy rain. On this 
side of France they make much brandy and vinegar ; 
their wine at some of the hotels is sour» and I thought 
very bad for the health. 

The country in this part of France very much 
resembles the west of England; the fields are 
divided by hedges with elm-trees here and there, 
and the apple orchards are very numerous ; at this 
time the trees were loaded with fruit« of which they 
make cider. The Spanish chesnut is seen by the 
road*side, all the way from the Gironde to St. 
Malo ; the .nuts of this tree are in France a con- 
siderable article of food when roasted. 1 think the 
tree may be cultivated with success in Australia, and 
in the northern island of New Zealand. 

I beg my readers to understand, that whatever I 
have written as to the culture of the vine in New 
South Wales is also applicable to New Zealand ; 
more particularly to the settlements in the Northern 
Island, whose climate and soil, in many places, yrill 
be found favourable for the growth of the grape vine, 
and in some places for the orange and lemon. 
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VINEYARDS AND WINES OF SPAIN. 

PbOY M. a. JuLLIBN (TOPOaBAPHIE DBS YlGNOBLBS.) 

The heat of the climate of Spain insures the ma-* 
turity of the grape. The ordinary red wines are 
of a good quality^ which are produced in some of 
the cantons; but are inferior to those of our great 
vifffiobles. Spain furnishes a great number of excel- 
lent dry white wines and liqueur wines; they differ 
from ours in the different sorts of vines, which they 
grow upon different soils ; the heat of the climate ; 
and again in the manner in which they are pre- 
pared. The grapes from which they are made are 
very sweet and sugary as they come to perfect maturity, 
A part of the mtist of each vintage undergoes further 
concentration by boiling ; for which purpose they use 
boilers of a capacity suited to the quantity each pro- 
prietor may make. The largest are those in the en-^ 
yirons of Seville in Andalusia ; they contain about 
five hundred arobes, or about seven thousand 
linges ; their form is that of a cone reversed. They 
boil the must forty-eight hours, taking care to raise 
the scum which forms on the surface, and reducing the 
quantity one-fourth. The syrup which is obtained by 
this operation gives the wine colour and the necessary 
strength for its preservation. The must that has been 
concentrated by ebullition, is passed through a sieve to 
keep out the seeds, &c. They join the quantity necea- 
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sary of syrup, of which I come to speak, and let it 
ferment in the cask, where it acquires the requisite 
degree of spirituousness, having been deprived by the 
fire of a portion of its acidity, and the fermenta- 
tion ceasing before the entire dissolution of the 
sugary parts. This wine continues sweet during the 
first years : it is in its age that it acquires fineness 
ami a perfume. It is dangerous to use it in excess; 
,but drank in moderation, and only for remedies or 
indisposition of the stomach, it is an excellent tonic* 

To make the white dry wine of Xeres, they take 
indifferently the red and white grapes, which they 
i^read on mats for two or three days to dry them ar 
little ; they are afterwards put in the tubs, and are 
pressed by men in wooden shoes ; it is then put into 
the casks and placed in the cellar, where the wine 
undergoes fermentation, which continues generally 
firom the month of October to the middle of Decem-* 
ber. When its fermentation ceases, the wine is 
separated from its lees : that which is intended for 
exportation receives such a portion of brandy as 
they judge requisite, which rarely exceeds twelve or 
fifteen pints for a butt, or 450 litres. The wine 
which is thus prepared is sour and hard during four 
or five years ; in the cask it will sweeten ; but it is 
after being kept fifteen or twenty years that it ac-* 
quires its perfume and its highest degree of quality, 
lliey sometimes infuse bitter almonds in the wine. 

The common wines are almost all coloured, heavy, 
vulgar, and spirituous; they convert much intq 
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brandy; and from the ports of Catalonia, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, it is exported to France, Eng- 
land, America, &c* The quality of their eau de vie 
is inferior to the best in France* The vineyaids of 
Spain also have a commerce of dried grapes of a. very 
good quality; they are preferred to those of Calabria. 
They have a second quality of dried grapes mixed 
with smaU grain, and which arrive in bad condition 
in sacks; they also send those of Malaga, which, 
when they come fresh and well preserved with their* 
bloom, are approved of. 

The number of varieties of vines which are culti- 
vated in Spain, are vety considerable. Dr. Simon 
Boxas Clemente,"*^ according to M. Caumets^ has 
counted more than five hundred : he has described 
one hundred and twenty species (varieties only, I be- 
Ueve). They have all come originally from one or 
two species. I shall describe those that are generally 
cultivated in the kingdoms of Andalusia and Granada, 
and which are the best for the preparation of wine, 
eau de vie, and raisins. 

* I hare consulted this book of Senor Simon de Roxas Clement, 
on tbe Vines Cultivated in Spain. It was pubUslied at Madrid, in 
1807, and is an ingenioos work, and would be very useful in Spain 
to the cultiyator and the botanist ; for the Senor has given a botan- 
ical description of the species and varieties of the common grape- 
vines cultivated and growing in the Royal Botanic Garden at Madrid, 
and their synonymes. It might be useful to give his list , at the end 
of this work, but the long cultivation of the vine in Europe has made 
endless varieties, and often new sorts. Of the Muscats he names 
nine sorts ; of the Xunenecias, from which tbe Sherry is made, he 
has four varieties. 
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Bed Grapes. — ^This variety, much esteemed, occu- 
pies a quarter part of the vines of Rota» and gives the 
famous wine which bears its name. At Malaga they 
ace called 'VTinto." These grapes occupy the sixth 
part of the Viffiwbles; they cultivate also these vines 
at Trebngena, Chipiona^ Arcos, Espera, San Lucar, 
Xeres, Paxarete,. and in several other vineries. 

The TempraniUo. — The seeds of this grape are very 
Uack; they are esteemed at Logrono and at Pendta, 
as much for their flavour as for the good red wine 
they produce. 

The black Hollar of Xeres occupies a Her of vines 
that are planted in the sands; we see also many in 
the vineyards of Arcos, of Es^ra, and of Paxarete, 
which are much sought after for the table. 

The black Peruno, cultivated in difierent vine- 
yards, is of good quality. — Tinto and Morastel axe 
very black. They cultivate generally more of the 
wlute grapes than of the red ; the red varieties are 
employed to colour the white wine. 

Of the white and grey grapes, the Ximenes, named 
after Cardinal Dom Ximenes, are the best of all cul- 
tivated in Spain* The juice of this grape is regarded, 
with reason, as the best to make their dry, sweet 
wines; it is this which produces at Malaga the 
precious wine known under the name *'Pero Ximen;" 
it furnishes about one-fifth of the good red wines of 
that country, — the same proportion as Muscat; and 
they mix it with other wines, — more or less in the 
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wines of Paxarete, Xeres, San Lucar, and those of 
many other vineyards. The Ximenes bears a dif* 
ferent name in each country. 

The common Listan is very productive, and occu-* 
pies the quarter part of the vines of San Lucar^ form- 
ing the base of the good vines of this vineyard ; it id 
also the only one employed to make the Passerilloa 
del Lexia ; and is that which they prefer to eat fresh. 
Its culture is very extensive at Xeres, at the Port 
Saint Marie, at Rota, and at Malaga. 

Of Muscatels, or the Muscat grape, they cultivate 
several varieties ; the most esteemed are the Muscatel 
Menudo-blanco, which furnishes excellent Muscat 
wine; and the Muscatel Gordo-blanco, of which 
they make the best Passerillos del Sol. They let the 
grapes dry on the vines, after they have cut the stalk 
of the branch half through. 

The Common Peruno. — This grape is of a reddish 
grey j it is the best, after the Ximenes, the common 
Listan, and the Muscatel. They cultivate it at 
Xeres, and, above all, at Trebugena ; it is found more 
or less at all the other vineyards. 

The Calgadera has a very fine flavour, preserves 
well, and contributes to the generous quality of the 
wines of Peralta. 

The white Jaen is cultivated in nearly all the vine-* 
yards of Spain, but they do not in ,all parts give it 
the same name ; it is that which yields such an ex-* 
cellent brandy. 
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The Doradillo is a grey grape, planted in the vine- 
yards of Malaga and Grenada. They mix this with 
the Ximenes to make the wine named Ximenes 
mixtes ; the A1mune9ar is also mixed with the 
Ximenes, to make the mixtes wine which they call 
Uya-passa. 

Xeres de la Frontera, seven leagues north of 
Cadiz, is surrounded with vineyards, which produce 
several varieties of much esteemed white wines; 
the one called Paxarete is large, rich, and agreeable, 
«nd perfumed; the second, called Vino-seco, is very 
"dry, and bitter; its taste is notwithstanding very 
-good: the third, named Abocado, holds the last 
place, and is the best second-quality wine. They 
make also, in this vineyard, but in vexy small 
quantity, a liqueur wine, named Moscatel de Paja. 
They provide the Muscat grapes, which they partly 
dry on straw before they are pressed. This wine is 
of a light amber, has a perfume and sweetness ; it is 
very fine, and has a natural spirituousness : they do 
not put brandy in it. The other Muscat wines are 
of good quality, but inferior. We distinguish again, 
among the liqueur wines, one named Malvasia, which 
is made with the grapes of the vine called Pedro Xi- 
menes ; it has much delicacy, fineness, and perfume ; 
this wine preserves its whiteness in age. The same 
vineyards furnish excellent red wines; those much 
esteemed have the name Tintilla, resembling the 
wine of the same name made at Rota, but inferior 
in quality. 
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The annual produce of the vineyards of Xeres 
was valued in 1789 at 12^000 bottes or 52,000 
hectolitres. Jacob* in his voyage made in 1809, 
reports the annual gathering to be 40,000 bottes, iu 
the neighbourhood; of which 15,000 are exported 
to foreign countries. England is comprised in this 
exportation for 6,000 bottes. 

The best wines of Xeres are made in the vine- 
yards called the White-earth, to distinguish them 
from those made from vines growing in the red or 
sandy ground. Their wine undergoes a great change 
by age. During the three first years, they differ 
little from those named Manzanella, which are pro- 
duced in the red ground; from three to six years 
they take the name of Amontillado ; in age it ac- 
quires the qualities of the excellent wines of 
Xeres ; its colour becomes more amber, and is more 
spirituous ; in fine, if kept for thirty or forty years, 
they become liquorous and spirituous, and must be 
drunk with much reserve. The fine wines of this 
species do not receive the addition of brandy, and 
are not submitted to any particular preparation. 
They are taken twice from the lees in the first year, 
but the lees which ferment in the following year, re- 
main in the cask, that is, until the wine acquires a 
high degree of quality, — this ferment they call the 
Meres ; then they retain each year the twentieth or 
the thirtieth of the contents, which they replace by 
a newer wine. This usage is also adopted in the 
greater part of the vineyards in Spain. The ordinary 
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wines of Xeres are delivered at 300 francs a pipe, 
but fine old wines realize 2,000 or 3,000 francs, 
llie excellent dry wines of Xeres are exported princif 
paUy for England, where they are much esteemed 
under the name of sherry wines. 

Paxarete, an ancient monastery, situated half a 
league from Xeres, has in its dependencies the vine- 
yards that produce the same species as those of the 
territory of this town, and which are named Paxarete, 
Vino-seco, and Abocado. The dry wines of this vine- 
yard, though of excellent quality, are in general less 
esteemed than those of Xeres, but the liqueur wines 
are finer and more delicate. Those named Paxarete, 
are the produce of the vine named Pedro Ximenes, 
«md other vines which grow on the chalky ground in 
its vicinity ; they unite all the qualities esteemed in 
the wine called Malmsey Madeira. 

Moguer, in the country of Niebla, produces 
wines of several species, among which they esteem 
above all, those named Moguer. Their colour is 
like the eye of the partridge ; it is a spirituous wine, 
and agreeable. This country fiirnisbes also much 
cc»nmon wine, which is exported to the colonies. 

At San Lucar de Barameda, situated at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, nineteen leagues south-east of 
Seville, the vineyards fiimish much good ordinary 
wine, whereof the greater part are white, and of 
agreeable taste, acquiring much quali^ by age. 
This country produces also Muscat wines of a 
superior quality, and some red wine called Xalonge, 
and Carlon, which they esteem, besides a wine which 
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xesembles the Rota. The merchants of Xeres hold 
a great quantity of the wines of San Lucar, which 
they mix with those of their own vineyards for ex- 
portation. 

Cordova, twenty-five leagues north of Seville, 
has very extensive vineyards, which furnish good 
ordinary wine, and some white wines that are es- 
teemed ; they cite especially those of Montilla, little 
known out of the country ; it is dry, of an agreeable 
taste, and spirituous. 

The vineyards planted in the sandy red ground iti 
the environs of Xeres, San Lucar, and Port Saint 
Marie, produce dry white^ wine, named Manzanella, 
which have some analogy with those of Malaga, but 
are inferior in quality, less spirituous, though per* 
fumed, and of an agreeable taste, like the ordinary 
wines. They consume a great deal in this part of 
Andalusia, where they rarely keep it more than 
three years. 

Alcala-la-Reale, Anduxar, Lebrixa, Lucena, and 
several other towns of Andalusia, are surrounded 
with fine vineyards, which produce wines of dit 
ferent qualities. At Rota, Xeres, and in several of 
the vineyards, they make a wine named Negro- 
rancio, which is a spirituous and dry wine, but it is 
not very agreeable to drink, though much sought 
afi:er for mixing. The ordinary wines and those of 
inferior quality are consumed by the inhabitants, and 
in making a prodigious quantity of brandy. The 
principal commerce of this liqueur brandy is at 
Cadiz, firom whence it is exported to all countries. . 
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The environs of Seville^ the capital of Andalasia^ 
furnish a great quantity of wines, in which they put 
much of the newly-boiled wine, or must They are 
of a high colour, and disagreeable taste, and are con- 
sumed in the country. The wines and the brandies 
are sold by the arobe, which contains above 15 litres: 
they are put in casks called botta, of 28 arobes, or 
440 litres ; but there are some of less capacity, for 
containing liqueur wines. 



VINEYARDS IN ITALY. 

We are further indebted to M. Jullien, for our notes 
on the vineyards of Italy. 

The soil of Italy is renowned for its fertility in 
every species of production. Its climate, and a long ' 
chain of mountains, which extend from the Alps to 
the extremity of Calabria, presenting in its course all 
the varieties of soil, and the most favourable posi- ' 
tions for the vine, seem to justify the origin of the 
name ^notria, which was given it by the ancients ; 
and they believed that this country produced the best 
wine in Europe. But its inhabitants did not employ 
all their industry in selecting the best kind of vines, 
and guarding them from the intemperance of the - 
seasons. The Italians, in the habit of seeing the 
vine grow almost spontaneously, and producing fruit ' 
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that acquired a perfect xtiaturity, did not seek to 
augment the advantages of their situation ; a certain 
gathering sufficed, and they neglected the care of 
the plant 

In the cantons where the quali^ of its produce 
more especially invited, they did bestow some atten- 
tion. The vines are in great numbers, and furnish 
much wine, among which are distinguished liqueur 
wines; of very good quality; but those proper for 
the consumption of the working people, among 
which I class the sweet wines, cannot be placed in 
competition with those of France : the greater part, 
though sweet, are ardent, — often coarse. Sometimes 
they appear at first to unite much body and strength, 
but they will not bear transportation, and alter in a 
ihort time. Their bad quality not only proves the 
negligence with which the vine is cultivated, but 
also the bad process employed in making their wine, 
and in its preservation. 

The vines of Italy are mostly of high growth, and 
entangle themselves in the branches of trees, planted 
at equal distances, and forming an alley, in the middle 
of which they cultivate leguminous plants, or eereales* 
These high vines bear fiiiit in such prodigious quan- 
tities, as to be out of all character with the strength 
of the stem which produces it : there is not sufficient 
nourishment in the sap, where so much is produced, 
to afford the necessary quality for yielding good 
grapes. It is known that the high vines in France, 
produce wines devoid of spirit; and that those of 
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Italy differ from them by an insipid sweetness, pro« 
duced by the more fertile nature of the soil, and the 
greater heat of the climate ; and, perhaps, by the 
species of plant cnltivated. 

The quanti^ of the good wines of Italy is not in 
proportion with the bad ; this branch of commei^e 
id insignificant in comparison to what it might be, 
if the wines had the quality and the solidity they 
might attain from the produce of such a soil, and 
a means of exportation so favourable. The ground 
planted with vines, being employed at the same time 
in other culture, it is impossible to fix positively the 
extent they occupy. 

We need not here enter more into detail as to the 
vineyards of Italy ; sufficient has been translated to 
show how much vine-culture has been neglected in 
that country since the time of Virgil, while the care- 
ful culture of the vine has spread over other parts of 
Europe, and that where nature does so much, man 
becomes idle, or neglects t<9 improve his condition. 
Music, and the fine arts, occupy all the time and 
means of the Italians. They do make a great quan- 
tity of wine for common use, but generally of a veiy 
inferior quality. I have been told that they do not 
use corks for their wine, but put a little oil on the 
top of the wine, in the necks of the bottles. 
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VINEYARDS IN PORTUGAL. 

M. JuLLiEN, in his ninth chapter, thus speaks of the 
vineyards and wines of Portugal :— 

This kingdom, situated between the 8th and 12th 
degrees of longitude, and the 37 th and 42nd degrees 
of north latitude, is bounded on the south and east 
by Spain, on the south-west by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is divided into six provinces, all of which contain 
vineyards, more or less extensive, the products of 
which provide for the consumption of the inhabitants, 
and enable them in many places to make consider- 
able exports.. 

The principal vineyards are situated in the country 
called Alto-Douro, (Upper Douro) which extends 
along both banks of the river, from east to west, 
seven leagues. 

I. Province of Entre Douro-e-Minho, (between 
Douro and Minho), bounded on the north by 
Galicia, on the east by the province of Traz-os- 
Montes, on the south by the ocean. Although the 
principal riches of this province are not derived from 
the culture of the vine, yet they make a considerable 
quantity of winie, which is sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, as well as a large 
quantity of brandy. The greater part of the vines 
being cultivated on high lands, and planted at the 
foot of trees, which cover them with their branches, 
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they do not produce any but sour wine, rough and 
without quality. But in some of the cantons, where 
they plant the vines low, they make wines of a good 
colour, sufficiently spirituous, and of a good flavour, 
which are exported every year to the Brazils. 

The best wines are made at Mon9ao; they are 
light, delicate, and very agreeable. 

n. The province of Traz-os-Montes is separated 
.from that of Entre Douro-e-Minho by a chain' of 
.mountains, and from the province of Beira by the 
Douro, in the neighbourhood of which; are situated 
ithe vineyards, the products of which, esteemed in 
England . under the name of Port, constitute the 
riches, of the country. 

This country is intersected by rivers which cast 
•themselves into the .Douro. If a person enter it by 
the province of Entre. Douro-e-Minho, he could 
travel from west to east in the following order : — The 
vineyards situated between .the Teixeira and the 
.Sennanha occupy one league and a half of land from 
east to west, and as much from north to south. They 
.produce red and white wines, of which the best are 
exported to the Brazils. 

Between the Sermanha and the Corgo, the 
parishes of Fontellas, Cumeira, Cover, < Peso- da- 
Regoa, and Godim, distant from Villa Real froin 
one to three leagues, occupy one league and a half 
.of territory, from east to west, and two leagues from 
north to south, where they make wines: of a good 
strong quality, of which the best are made in ^ the 
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yineyards of Peso^da-Regoa ; they are of a good 
colour, with strength, substance, and perfume* 

Between the Corgo and the Ceira, over an extent 
of land of two leagues from east to west, and the 
same from north to south, the parishes of Folhadella, 
Hermida, Guiaes, Galafura, Covelinhas, Poyares, Vil- 
larinho-dos-Freires and Alya9oes-do*Corgo, situated 
between a quarter of a league and three leagues from 
Villa Real, produce fine wines, light, very spirituous, 
of an agreeable flavour, tart, and of a very sweet 
scent* Tbey esteem above all those on the Hill of 
Gaivosas, and those of Mouriscas, at Hermida; the 
growths of Faradieta, of Yal^d'Amieiro, and of Cas- 
tella, at Guiaes ; that of Siderma, at Galafura ; those 
on the declivities of Poyares, of Covelinhas, and 
of fjie growth of Perzegueda, at Villarinho*do&- 
Freires, &c. The wines of this canton partake of the 
qualities of the preceding. They are distinguished 
as better coloured, of more body, and of more 
spirit, than those from the enclosures of Sao-Cosme, 
and of Baneiro, and those from the enclosures of 
Caxuxa, Ujo, Yal-de-Figuieras, &c« &c., and those 
made from the vines of CostaF«de-Donello, at Covas^ 
do-Douro; in fine, those made at the vineyards situ- 
ated on both banks of the Pinhao ; and, above all, 
those from the left bank of that river. Between the 
Pinhao and the Tua, over an extent of two leagues 
from east to west, and the same from north to south, 
axid in the adjoining parishes, the names of which 
I omit, they produce wines of excellent quality: 
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amongst them, those of the growth of Baocao, 
and of Romaneiras, at Cotas, as well as those of 
Barca, at Castedo, equal the best of the province ; 
and lastly, those of the village of Cabeda, in the 
parish of VilIa*de«Macada, are esteemed &x their 
deep colour and strength. 

la the province of Traz*os-Montes, they make 
much less white wines than red. The best white 
wines are made at Celleiros, and the other parishes 
situated on both banks of the Pinhao, from SalHOsa 
to Douro. Those of Lamalonga, two leagues from: 
Fradizella, are esteemed; they have an analogy to 
the Xeres sherry wines of Spain. 

IIL Proyince of Beira, bounded on the north 
by the Douro, on the east by Spain, on the south by 
Estremadura, and on the west by the ocean* — The 
country of the Haut-Douro, which on this side of 
the river is of less extent than in the province of 
Traz-os-Montes, produces the best wines. Those 
esteemed above all, for the sake of exporting them 
to England, are of the parishes of Cazaes, Valenca» 
Ervedosa, and Soutello, situated four, five, and five- 
and-a-half leagues east of Lamego. Among these, 
particularly at Valen^a, they esteem the wines from 
the declivity of Bom-Betiro; at Ervedosa, of M. 
Coppes, and those from the enclosure of the Orphans, 
and firom that of M. Salvador; those fix)m the vines 
of Mesdames' Conceifoes, and fix>m the declivities 
of Boriz and Yentozello, which are in the same 
parish. At Cazaes they esteem the wines of the 
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enclosures of Carvalhas ; at Soutello, those of Aci- 
prestes ; lastly, the best from the plain of Touraez, 
three quarters of a league from Lamego. 

Peso-da-Regoa, one league north, of Lamego, and 
three south-west of Villa Real, is the principal mart 
for the wines of the Haut-Douro, for the interior 
commerce. There is held there every . year, . in 
. March or April, a market for the sale of new wines, 
which lasts three days. But the merchants cannot 
purchase till after the General Company for the 
Agriculture of Vineyards of the Haut-Douro have 
chosen all those that suit them, and for which they 
pay a price fixed by four tasters, of whom two are 
chosen by the Company, and the other two by the 
municipalities of Villa-Real and Lamego. The 
Company's interest over the tasters is very onerous 
to the proprietors, who are forced to sell their pro- 
ductions at a much lower price than they could 
obtain in selling to the merchants and brokers. 

Porto, a city and port on the sea, situated one 
league from the mouth of the Douro, .and twelve 
leagues south of Braga, is the general mart of the 
wines of the Haut-Douro, .which belong to the 
privileged Company, who have the sole right to sell 
this liquor in the city, and in all the country round 
for four leagues. 

The wines destined for exportation undergo mix- 
ture, and have an additional quantity of brandy; 
they remain generally two or three years in the storea 
of the Company before they are exported. 
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rV. Portuguese Estremadura, situated between 
the province of Beira, Aientejo, and the ocean. — 
The soil of this province is very fertile, and we 
iihd here all the productions of the kingdom ; 
the vine is a great object of cultivation in many 
places. 

RED WINES. 

• Those of the vineyards of Torres -Vedras, nine 
leagues north of Lisbon, are lighter than those of 
Porto, but yet are of rather a deep colour; they 
have a good strong taste, and are of agreeable per- 
fume, and resemble a little the French wines of 
Hermitage, to which, however, they are esteemed 
very inferior. 

Barra-a-Barra, near Lavadrio, produces wines of a 
good strong quality, and very spirituous, which ap- 
proach in excellence to those of Torres-Vedras : 
they make also good strong red and white wines at 
Cadafaes. 

Colares, a town situated near the sea, seven leaigues 
from Lisbon, produces the best ordinary wines of the 
country ; they have body, and a good flavour, and 
are sufiiciently spirituous. 

> Santarem, on a mountain near the banks of the 
river Tagus, fifteen leagues north- east of Lisbon, 
produces much of the ordinary wine, which they 
bring over in large quantities to Lisbon. Many other 
vineyards produce good ordinary wines, and a great 
quantity of common wines. 
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WHITE WINES. 

iSetuval, a town situated at the mouth c^ the 
Sadao, nine leagues south-east of Lisbon, produces 
in its teniioiy excellent wines, among which are dis- 
tinguished above all, the white wines. There are 
two kinds ; the one a diy wine, a little bitter, very 
spirituous, and provided with an agreeable bouquet ; 
the other, the Muscat, very sweet, spirituous, full of 
sap, and perfume* They make strong dry wines in 
the neighbourhood of Chamusca, four leagues fr<Hn 
Santarem. 

Bucellas, about six leagues from the city of Lisbon, 
produces white wine, which, when pure, resembles 
somewhat that of Barsac, only it is stronger. They 
prefer the wine of Bucellas to the dry Setuval wine 
for exportation ; and they put in it a certain quantity 
of brandy. Between (Eiras and Carcavellos, they pro- 
duce veiy agreeable wines, spirituous, and perfumed. 
They have them both, red and white ; the last the 
most sought aflier: — they are known in England 
by the name of Lisbon wine, and in the country, 
Carcavellos wine. The vines which produce this 
wine are planted in enclosures, on gentle declivities, 
a short distance from the sea ; as soon as it is made, 
they send it to Lisbon, to be put in stores and taken 
care of till the. sale for exportation. 

The principal commerce of the wines of this 
province is carried on at Santarem, at Lisbon, and at 
SetuvaL 
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y. Alentejo, situated between Estremadara, Al- 
garva, and Spain. — The wines of this province are 
of a yery good quality; but they are hardly suffi- 
cient for the inhabitants. They cite as the best, 
those fix)m the neighbourhood of Vidiguiera, Beja, 
and Elvas. 

VI. Algarves, situated between Alentejo, Spain, 
and the ocean.— This province, the most southerly 
in Portugal, is very fertile ; it produces much wine, 
which is said to be very good, particularly that made 
at Faro, forty leagues southeast of Lisbon, and that 
made at Sines. 

The environs of Tavira, forty*eight leagues souths 
east of Lisbon, produce also very good white 
ynnef which they carry over in laige quantities to 
Alentejo. 

Ct4AS8IFICATION. 

The best red wines of Haut-Douro, in the pro- 
vinces of Traz-os-Montes and Beira, when they are 
preserved pure, are worthy of a place in the first 
class. But the greater number only enter into the 
second and third classes : among these are the wines 
made at M onfao, in the province of Entre-Douro-e- 
Minho, and of Torres-Vedras, in the province of 
Estremadura. 

A considerable quantity of the wines of Haut- 
Douro, the best of Barra-a-Barra, of Cada&es, of 
Colares, and of Santarem, in Estremadura, those of 
Vidiguiera, Sines, Beja, and Elvas, in Alentejo, 
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also those of Faro, in Algarvcs, are wines of. the 
fourth class ; all the others have different degrees in 
the fifth, class. 

The white dry wines of Celleiros, and Lama- 
longa, in the province of Traz-os-Montes, of (Eiras, 
Carcavellos, Setaval, and Bucellas, in the province of 
Estremadura, are of the second class of wines of that 
kind. The wines of Tavira, in the Algarves, are of 
the third class. Those from most of the vineyards 
situated in the provinces of Entre-Douro-e-Minho^ 
Traz-os-Montes, and Beira, — also those of Torres 
Vedras, Barra-a-Barra, Cadafaes, and Colares, in 
the province of Estremadura, range themselves in 
.the. fourth class; the others are only in the fifth 
class. 

MUSCAT WINES. 

The Muscat wines of Setuval, and Carcavellos, 
figure with honour in the second class among the 
liqueurs. Many other liqueur wines, of different 
vineyards, range themselves in the third and fourth 
class. 

I may here remark, that the varieties we have in 
Australia, of the Muscat grape-vines, will there be 
capable of producing as good liqueur wines as they 
do in Portugal. 

M. de Bemeaud, treating of the Muscat vine, says, 
it is generally cultivated for the table in France. It 
produces very little wine there. Its seeds are rpund, 
very large, and generally attach very closely to the 
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grape ; of musky and very agreeable taste. There 
are four varieties; white, red, black, and violet. — 
The botanists have given them the name Uva^ and 
Vites ApiaruBf from their perfume, and because the 
bees give them the preference. Duham also gives 
them this epithet. 

I could have translated more, but having frequently 
mentioned this grape, it is unnecessary to enter into 
further detail, the sorts are so well known ; their fine 
perfiime is a distinction not to be mistaken. They 
differ in the number of their seeds ; and I believe 
that much cultivation renders some plants abortive, 
or seedless. But the vine, though sometimes raised 
firom seeds, is more generally propagated from seps, 
or cuttings, or by layers. From all I can learn, the 
Muscats came from Persia and Muscat; and the 
Muscadines, and Muscadells, or Moscateles, are pro- 
bably from the same stock and country, though now 
considered as distinct grapes. The Frontignac may 
be another variety ; but there is no end to the varie- 
ties of grapes ; they have been more multiplied than 
any other fruit In all countries favourable for the 
growth of the vine, man has applied his wit, and his 
industry, to obtain new sorts, to which he might 
give his name, or the name of his friend, or 
patron. 

. Senor, Simon De Roxas Clemen te, in his book on 
the vines cultivated in Spain, {M. AfricaruBy \5th 
Tr%be)f enumerates nineteen varieties of the Muscat 
grape ; some of which he says they had from Africa. 
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The names by which they are known in Spain, he 

thus gives: — 



Moscatel Castellano 

Ditto comun 
De Flanders fino 

Ditto flamineo 

Gordo Blanco 

Ditto morisco 
Moscatelon cruomardo 



Mulata 
Muscat Blanc 
Muscatedda oranca 
Muscat long violet 
Muscat violet 
Muschatelia, &c. 



VINEYABDS AND WINES OP MADEIRA. 
Fbom M. a. Jullibn's Topographib, See, 

All the plants of the four quarters of the world, 
have been brought to thb island : they prosper, and 
are ameliorated. The vineyards are numerous, and 
very extended; they furnish a great quantity of 
wines of different species, of very various qualities, 
which form its riches. We are assured that the first 
wines were brought firom the Isle of Cyprus, by 
order of Prince Heniy, under the auspices of whom 
thif Portuguese colony was established in 1421. 

The north of the island is exposed to the cold 
winds, and to the fogs of the sea, and contains fewer 
vines than the southern part, where are found the 
best vineyards. 

The sou most generally met with, commonly con- 
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sists of stone, mixed with clay, sand, and loam. On 
several of the less elevated hills, we can perceive the 
volcanic cinders, black and grey : the lava is seen on 
a bed of black cinders. 

The sides of the hills are often very steep ; they 
form terraces, by which the water is kept in, and 
they maintain a conduit, to water the vines when it 
is necessary. They cultivate nine species of grape- 
vines, — six of the white and three of the black. The 
white vines are — 1. the Malvoisie, procured from the 
Isle of Candia, and which furnishes the famous 
liqueur wine known by the name of ^^ Malmsey 
Madeira :" 2. the Yidogne, which has much resem- 
blance to our Cbassalas ; thb is the vine which is 
most generally cultivated, and which produces the 
best dry wine : 3. the Bagoual, which furnishes more 
than the Yidogne; it is a milder wine — ^less spirituous: 

4. the Sercial, which is also named Esganacao ; this 
plant is very rare ; it wQl produce excellent wine : 

5. the Muscatel, whereof they rarely make the Mus- 
cat wine; 6. the Alicante, which they use for the 
table. 

The black vines are^l. the Batard, with which 
they sometimes make white wine : 2. the Tinta, or 
N^ramol, remarkable because the wood is soft to the 
touch ; of this they make red wine, fermented with 
the bunch, which serves to colour other wines : 3. the 
Ferral* of which the bunches are very large, and the 
grapes as big as pigeons' eggs; used only for the table* 

In the southern part of the island^ where are 
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situated the principal vineyardsi they choose the 
sandy ground, and, above* all, that which is stony ; 
they work down into the sand and the clay, till they 
find the earth in which to plant the cuttings ; they 
cover a great space of ground, to the extent of twenty 
feet To sustain the chosen plants, they form a flat 
cradle, raised to about three feet above the ground ; 
by this disposition the grapes receive, not only the 
rays of the sun, but the heat again reflected from the 
clay and sand, which promotes the ripening. The 
vintage occurs about the 15th to the 30th of October; 
they have several gatherings of the grapes, choosing 
always the ripest. 

The wine called Malmsey Madeira, after the name 
of the plant from which it is produced, occupies 
the first rank among those of this species ; it is sweety 
and very fine; its price in that country is 1000 francs 
per pipe. It should be kept several years, to obtain 
all its qualities. During the war, the French ceased 
to make this wine; but since then, several propri- 
etors have again adopted the vines from which it was 
produced, though they make at the present time 
much less than formerly. To make this excellent 
wine they choose the ripest grapes; after the first 
pressure they raise all the bunches, and separate the 
grapes from the stalk, when they press them again 
several times. They ordinarily mix together the pro* 
duce of all the pressures. Some proprietors separate 
them, and obtain wines of different qualities. The 
produce of the first pressure is named Pingo, or wine 
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of the first taste; it is perfectly limpid, very fine, and 
delicate. Those which they obtain afterwards are 
named Mosto. The wine of the last pressure is of a 
spirituous body ; it will become more agreeable by 
being kept several years. 

. The Muscat wine, which is made firom the Mus- 
catelle grape, is. of an excellent quality; but we do 
not meet with this in common ; the proprietors keep 
it for their own consumption. 

White Dry Wines. — We place in the first rank 
those which are made with the grape of the vine 
called sercial, without mixing other species with 
them; it is sour and hard; but after it has been 
kept several years it has a very agreeable taste, a 
little bitter, and much body ; rich in spirit and per- 
fume ; it unites , all the characteristic qualities of a 
perfect wine of this species; it is much dryer than 
the white wine of Burgundy, but it has not the 
piquancy of the wines of the Rhine; its colour is 
amber, but not so deep as those wines of the same 
species, which are made at Marsala in Sicily. The 
gathering of this wine, of the first quality, does not 
exceed forty or fifty pipes each year; but they. make 
much other dry wines, which are the produce of dif- 
ferent vines, but most particularly of those named 
vidoffne, which, next to the sercial, produce the best 
wines. Their colour is amber; they have a good 
taste — ^body spirituous, and of agreeable perfume. 
The dry wines are pressed the same as the Malmsey 
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Madeira, except that they do not pull the grapes off 
the bunch for the press. 

Red Wines^-^Thoee that are from grapes called 
tintOy or negramaly are very generous, perfiimed, and 
agreeable ; but if drunk too freely, are very danger^ 
ous, being a very strong astringent. They employ 
it as a remedy against the dysentery. The small pro- 
prietors do not make this wine separately, they mix 
the grapes of tinta with all the other grapes. 

In the Canton, named Fagoa-do^Fereira, is pro- 
duced the best Malmsey Madeira; and other vine^* 
yards have the reputation, as Calheta, Arco<la-Cal« 
heta, Ponta-do*sol, &c. &c. 

The vineyards on the north side of the isle are 
for the most part planted with the vim hautains, 
planted at the foot of the orange, citron, chesnut, 
and walnut, of which there are great numbers ; the 
trees are very high ; they also plant here the vine 
called vidoffne, and serciaL The vintage is in No- 
vember: the grapes are almost all shaded by the 
leaves ; often deprived of the sun by the fogs ; and 
being often struck by the north winds, ripen very 
badly. The wine made from them is as white as 
water, and of very bad quality; it is consumed 
within the year, because it cannot be kept nor trans- 
ported. 

They produce much brandy, which, from its 
faulty manufacture, has always a bad taste. The 
vineyards which furnish a great quantity of this 
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wine are those of Forto-da-crus, Saint Anne, Saint 
George, &c. 

The white wines of Madeira are, like those of the 
Rhine, qualified for being kept a long time, and 
preserve their properties under the most opposite 
climate. They should be Jcept eight or ten years in 
casks; and they acquire their highest quality after 
being bottled twenty-five or thirty years; because 
they are naturally spirituous. They receive an ad^ 
dition of brandy when they are taken out of the 
cask, and another portion at the time of their ex- 
portation; above all, when they are destined ibr the 
country where they are much liked. 

The total annual produce of the vineyards of 
Madeira has been estimated at 50,500 pipes; but, 
from recent accounts, the quantity is much less ; and 
less still since the destructive storm of last year, 
which destroyed so many vineyards, and caused so 
much distress. Another cause why so much is not 
made is, that the wine of Madeira is not now so 
much drank as formerly, not being thefcLslmru 

Sugar, it seems, was formerly cultivated on this 
island before the West Indies were settled; and 
after cutting down their woods, which covered the 
island, for fuel in boiling the sugar, they planted 
the vine.* Somehow or other, their wine has de- 
generated, as the quantity of the best is now very 
small in proportion to that of ordinary wine which 
they make. The population of the island is about 

* Madeira, in Spanish, means Tirood. 
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80,000^ and labour is abundant; this is favourable 
for the culture of the vine ; but it seems the pro- 
prietors are now turning their attention to the culti- 
vation of coffee. 



VINEYARDS AND WINES OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A- 

From M. A. Jullibn. 

The Hollanders established the Cape Colony in 
1650. Among its vegetable productions they found 
immense runners^ some vines, (not the grape-vine) 
and a species of root which they called the bread of 
the Hottentots. The climate being favourable to 
y^etation, the vines have prospered wherever they 
have been planted; but the greater part of the 
cultivable land in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
being composed of alluvial mire and sand, the wines 
which they produce have a disagreeable taste ; which 
is &rther augmented by the smoke which they em*^ 
ploy to obtain a considerable produce. It is not the 
same with the vineyards placed in the stony ground, 
which is met with at the foot of the mountains. Li 
the interior of the colony, they furnish wines of 
excellent quality. The plants generally cultivated 
are the groene druyfy which produces abundantly, 
and yields the wine they call Madeira or Cape Ma- 
deira; — the Steenburgs, which produce less, and 
give the wines that resemble those of the Rhine;—- 
the Lacryma Christi, the Pontac, the Frontaignan« 
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and the Muscatell, which produces good wine; — 
lastly^ those named Haenapopf which have been 
brought from Schiraz^ in Persia, and produce an 
excellent liqueur wine. 

In 1821, the number of the plants of the vine 
was calculated at 22,400,000, and the quantity of 
wine gathered in all the colony at 21,300 pipes. 
Although this quantity is not sufficient for the in- 
habitants, they export a part of their best wines. 

Their vintage commences in February or the be- 
ginning of March. The vines which produce the 
ordinary wine are badly attended to, growing with- 
out supporters or poles. The grapes touch the 
ground, and at the vintage they cut the entire 
branch to put into the tub with the fruit.* 

The wines are in general badly prepared, and badly 
taken care of; oftien rendering them liable to turn 
sour. Those they destine for exportation, receive 
generally a certain portion of brandy, or of rum, 
with a view to their preservation. 

The small vineyards of Constance, planted on the 
lower front of the Table Mountain, exposed to the 
east, about two leagues from Cape Town, produce 
very renowned wine, which they gather in two con- 
tiguous enclosures, the one called the High, the other 
the Low Constance ; they are planted with the vines 
called Haenapop. The proprietors of these enclosures 

* I do not think this is the present practice ; but when I visited 
the Cape vineyards, my four months' stay was in the winter time. 
M. Jullien is, however, generally correct. Ho wrote about 1832, 
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claim superiority over each other; but to render them 
justice, they both furnish wines that are numbered 
with the best liqueur wines in the world, immediately 
after those of Tokai ; they have, like the latter, an 
agreeable sweetness, much fineness, spirituousness, 
and a most savoury bouquet The white, which is a 
little less corse, and less luscious than the red, they 
sell at nearly the same price. 

The gathering of the wine of Constance is esti«- 
mated at about 900 hectolitres in an abundant year, 
and its produce is always held in advance ; the result 
of which is, that the true wine is with difficulty to be 
procured. The commerce was formerly reserved to the 
Holland Company, and in the country they paid one 
piastre a bottle (five francs 25 centimes), while the 
onUnary wines sold at three or four sous. The 
price of this wine has augmented since 1814, and 
was sold at 200 riz dollars the half ohm ; but it has 
{alien since to 150 rix dollars the ohm, and it is pre- 
sumed that it will fall still lower, in consequence of 
the plantation made at the farm of Witteboom, 
which is established on the same ground, and in 
which they hope to gather wine of the same quality. 

After the wines of Constance, they esteem at the 
Cape the Muscats, of which they make a great quan- 
tity, although the bees and other insects attack and 
destroy a part of the grapes. The greater part is 
gathered on the ground situated near False Bay, 
and Table Bay ; they are very good, and there is a 
considerable export to several countries of Europe, 
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where they take the name of the wme of Constantiay 
although very inferior in quality. The most esteemed 
are those called the Becker and Hendrick. The 
wines they make at jthe Cape, M. Jullien observes, 
resemble in some degree those of Spun* 

The vineyards which I myself saw at the Cape in 
1800 were planted very thin, that is, the vines stood 
far apart, and were cut very close and low, a good 
deal like currant bushes in England, in the winter ; 
the ground was kept very clean, of a sandy loam, on 
a flat ; the space between the rows of vines was about 
half a rod ; this space had been worked with the 
plough. The vineyards were generally surrounded 
with high hedges of Spanish oak, to shelter them 
from the strong winds which so much prevail at the 
Cape, even in summer time ; and the Dutch culti*- 
vators told me that if it were not for the shelter 
which the hedges afford to the vineyards, they Would 
have very few grapes. 

I may here again remark how necessary it is to 
give shelter to the vine, as all high winds are very 
injurious to its fruit. In Australia this must be 
attended to as much as possible, to preserve it from 
the blighting hot winds which occur in some seasons. 
The vintage in New South Wales will be ready about 
the same time as at the Ca]:)e, as the grapes will 
come to maturity very fast after they begin to ripen* 
The gathering may be much like that of Spain, — 
day by day, as they ripen. I Was told that it was 
the practice at the vineyards of Constantia, to cut the 
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Stalk of the bunch of grapes half through when they 
are about ripe^ and let them bang soine time after- ' 
wards^ which was said to give the grapes more sweet*^ 
ness ; and this is practised in Spain. 

I remember hearing it remarked at the Cape, that 
the flavour of their wine was injured by their too &ee 
use of sulphur as a non-fermenter, and by their bad 
brandy ; (he sulphur being so much used in fumi- 
gating the wine casks, to prevent a second feimen^ 
tation. 



VINEYARDS IN TURKEY. 
From H. Jullibn. 

The valley of Ornani, in the canton of Bichestas, is 
covered with vineyards : the Galistas, on a branch of 
the Haliacmon, prepares a great quantity of boiled 
wines, which the most scrupulous of the Mahometans 
use, persuaded that if the Prophet had known this 
liqueur, he would not have proscribed the use of it, 
the Creator not having intended this agreeable 
beverage solely for Christians. 

In the canton of Resn^, is a valley overspread by 
upwards of twenty-six villages, of which the inhabit- 
ants are almost exclusively occupied in the culture 
pf the vine : here, as in all Greece, they mix rosin 
with their wine. 
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VINEYARDS OF PERSIA. 
From M. Jullibn's Topographie db Vionobles. 

The climate of Persia is very favourable to the vine ; 
Mrhich prospers in almost every district^ and produces 
in general good wines ; among them are some of a 
superior quality. The best vineyards are situated at 
the foot of the mountains extending from the Gulf 
of Persia to the Caspian Sea. We there meet with 
fourteen species of grapes^ the culture of which is 
abandoned to the Guebres or Fire-worshippers, the 
Armenians, and the Jews. Although the Mahome- 
dan religion proscribes the use of wine, numbers of 
Persians drink it without scruple, persuaded that 
this sin will be pardoned, provided they do not 
themselves prepare the wine. The Jews and Arme- 
nians put lime, the tops of hemp, and other ingre- 
dients into that prepared for the Mahomedans to 
satisfy their taste or desire to get quickly intoxi- 
cated. 

They make in all the vineyards a great deal of 
syrup of raisins, named Dibs, which the Persian^ 
eat with bread, or mix with vinegar and water, and 
thus procure an agreeable and refreshing drink. 
The dried raisins form an important article of com- 
merce,, and many are sent to India. 

The Armenians and the Jews, fearing to expose 
themselves to the insults of the scrupulous portion of 

o 
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the inhabitants, and to the persecution of the Go- 
vernment, on account of having a certain quantity of 
wine in their houses, prefer preserving the dry 
raisins, with which they make wine and brandy for 
their own consumption. Erivan, or High Armenia, 
situated between the 39th and 41st degrees of N. 
latitude, is fertile in vines of excellent quality. The 
culture of the vine among them is very ancient ; for 
they here affirm that it was Noah who planted the 
first cutting. The winters being rigorous and long 
in this country, they adopt the method of burying 
the vine when the cold commences, uncovering it in 
the spring. 

At Adjerbijan, situated between the 37th and 
40th degrees of latitude, they cultivate upwards of 
sixty-five different varieties of grapes, of which they 
make much wine and a great quantity of dried 
raisins. The principal vineyards are in the en- 
virons of Tauris, in Ghilan, situated under the same 
latitude. The vine is here very common; its 
branches attach themselves to the trees, and it grows 
naturally on the mountains ; but for want of culture 
the grape is not of a good quality, and does not 
produce potable wine, unless it is mixed with that 
made in the southern provinces of the empire. 

Irak-Agemy, between the 32d and 37 th degrees 
of latitude, has iiumerous vineyards, that are an im- 
portant source of wealth to all the country. The 
environs of Teheran, the capital of this province 
and of all Persia, are noted as furnishing much 
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Wine of good quality. The territory of Kasbin, 100 
miles from Ispahan^ in Irak-Agemy, produces grapes 
of a large size and of extraordinary beauty ; they 
are both agreeable to the taste and to the sight, 
yielding very good wine ; a great quantity of dried 
grapes are also made. 

The environs of Yezed, in the same province, 
fumbh delicate wine, of which they send a certain 
quantity to Laar and to Ormuz. Ispahan, formerly 
the capital town, situated on the left bank of the 
Zenderout, under the 32d degree of N. latitude, has 
in its neighbourhood extensive vineyards, which pro- 
duce much good wine, of the same species as those 
of Schiraz, to which they are little inferior; parti- 
cularly the white wine, which is made by the Arme- 
nians inhabiting the faubourg of Julfa,- and the 
Jews, who assure us that they have frequent visits 
from the Persians, 

They cultivate in this district a species of grape 
called Kichmich, of which the seeds are white, oval, 
of a middling size ; the skin is very fine, and the 
seeds are so small and tender that they are not per- 
ceivable ; they pretend that the best vines of Greece, 
Syria, Italy, and Provence are not to be compared 
with theirs. 

Farsisthan, situated between 27 and 40 degrees of 
latitude, is above all celebrated for the excellency of 
its wines, produced from the best vineyards ; particu- 
larly those in the vicinity of Schiraz, the capital city. 
The most esteemed vineyards are at the foot of the 
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mountains, situate on the north-west of the town, on 
a pebbly soil, and with a very favourable aspect All 
the vines are supported by stakes, as in France. One 
cannot imagine a more delicious valley than this 
where the town is situated : it produces many of the 
fruits of Europe ; but they are larger, more savoury, 
more perfumed. The grapes are particularly deli- 
cious ; many kinds are cultivated, and all very good, 
particularly that named kichmich, the large white 
grape, and the large red grape, which they call 
Damas, of which the bunches weigh twelve or thir- 
teen pounds. It is of this last kind only, that the 
celebrated wine of Schiraz is made, which is the 
best wine of Persia, and of all the East It has 
rather a deep red colour, of a good flavour, body 
spirituous, of a dry and aromatic perfume ; its spirit 
is natural, without any addition_of brandy ; the heat 
it produces in the stomach is pleasanter than that 
produced by wines recommended for their tonic vir- 
tues ; and, although very hot, it does not get into 
the head. 

The vineyards of Schiraz produce also white 
wine, of an amber and brilliant colour, uniting to an 
agreeable sweetness, the perfume of the dry wine of 
Madeira, to which it is not much inferior, when it 
has been kept several years. 

The other wines of inferior quality taste of saffron, 
which the Armenians put into it, to give it a colour, 
and please the palate of the consumers in the coun- 
try. They make from grapes dried in the sun, an 
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excellent liqueur-wine, called Malvoisie Madeira. 
The annual produce of the vineyards of Schiraz, is 
estimated at 4O9OOO hectolitres of wine, of which the 
chief part is transported to the East Indies. All the 
other provinces of Persia have vineyards more or 
less considerable, producing wines of different quali'^ 
ties ; but they are hardly known out of their own 
country. 

As the religion of the country forbids the use of 
wine, all the inhabitants are not allowed to make it : 
this privilege is granted by the King to certain 
seigneurSf and to companies of European merchant8» 
who are obliged again to obtain permission from the 
Governor: these permissions are only obtained by 
large presents, and they are limited to making a cer- 
tain quantity of wine. 

The manner of making the wine in this country 
is very simple. The grapes are put into a tub, the 
bottom of which is pierced with a great number of 
holes : they then press the grapes with their feet, 
and the juice, which falls into another tub, placed 
under the first, is then poured into earthen jars, four 
feet high, where they leave it to ferment. They are 
formed like an egg, and contain firom 250 to 300 
litres. These jars are rubbed in the inside with a 
composition made of mutton fat : they are placed in 
cool cellars, and covered with earth. 

When they wish to export their wine, they put it 
in glass bottles, covered with matting, which they 
stop with a piece of wood^ with cotton or wool round 
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it They put some pitch on the necks of the bottles, 
round which they also wind some cotton, which they 
fasten with a cord, and on this they also put some 
more pitch: the bottles contain from two to five 
litres of liqueur. They transport it throughout the 
whole kingdom to India, and even to China and 
Japan, in cases of six bottles. 

Although water and coffee is their ordinary drink, 
die rich men of Persia, who follow the law of Maho- 
met, nevertheless drink much wine, but in secret ; 
and those who abstain from wine, on account of their 
religion, take opium. 



VINEYARDS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

Apfghanistan is situated between Persia, Bock- 
hara, Thibet, and Hindostan. The vine is cultivated 
in many of the provinces, particularly in the valley 
of Cashmere, the wine of which resembles the wine 
of Madeira, acquiring a superior quality when kept 
with care. The Affghans distil a spirit, and all 
classes partake freely of it, as well as of the wine. 
Kouttore abounds in fruits and grapes ; and the 
inhabitants make wine, of which they appear to be 
very fond. 

In Caboulistan and Serkar, in the district of Can- 
dahar, there are many vines, which bear different 
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kinds of grapes ; those of Serkar are of a good (|ualit j> 
and have a good perfume. 

M. Jullien's remarks on the culture^ &e.5 of the 
vine in Persia^'are especially applicable to the culti- 
vator in Australia, &c. The natural position and 
capabilities of the two countries are equally fa- 
vourable. Persia was formerly the seat of a fine, 
and numerous portion of the human family. In the 
time of Zoroaster, to cultivate the earth in the 
highest degree, was to perform a religious duty most 
acceptable to our Creator, and then, we believe, the 
vine was brought to a high degree of maturity, and 
from thence in time spread over Syria, Central Asia, 
and into the south of Europe. I believe it may be 
as successfully cultivated in Australia. In Persia, 
the vine constituted the riches of whole districts, 
by its produce of ripe fruit for the dessert, dried 
raisins for food and export, and the various kinds of 
wine and syrups. 

The remarks of M. Jullien on the fruits of Persia 
are also applicable to Australia as to the grapes and 
fruits growing larger, and having a sweeter and 
higher flavour than in l^urope. I can affirm that 
the Muscats are more highly perfumed in Sydney 
than any of this grape I have tasted in Europe, and 
this may be said of the fruit in general, particularly 
of some of the pears and apples ; the Bon-Chr^tiens 
and the Cassanes grow larger, and ripen to a very 
superior flavour, as do oranges, peaches, and even 
the miJberry. In proof of the favourable character 
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of the climate for fruits^ I may mention, that I have: 
known four crops of oranges on one tree in the year ; 
the pear and apple trees not unfrequently blossom 
twice in the year. I have seen the bergamot pear, 
with a good second crop, ripen after the leaves had 
fallen, though the fruit was smaller than in the sum- 
mer. The orange tree generally blossoms twice in 
the year, and in some seasons three and four times. 
In my orangery, near Paramatta, there is ripe fruit 
aU the year ; and I have seen a second crop of 
grapes, I have heard that such things do occur in 
Europe, but not so frequently as in Australia, where 
the dryness of the climate and soil are so congenial. 
As the value of the vine is better known, it will 
become a greater favourite in Australia, 
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ON THE VINTAGE OF CLARET WINE. 

The light wines of France are for a warm climate a 
very healthy beverage ; they constitute the chief sup- 
port of the people of the country. A bottle of 
wine and a decanter of pure water^ with some ete, are 
grateful accompaniments to a dejeuner; the same at 
dinner and at supper. So that in France they dq 
not use much tea or coffee, their wines superseding 
the use of all foreign beverages. Thus in time they 
may become in Australia and New Zealand, if duQ 
attention be paid to the cultivation of the vine ; 
wine will give the best support to health, and contri** 
bute much to the wealth of the colony. 

September 11, 1842. — We visited the Chateau 
Margaux, which we have before described as being a 
very pretty modem-built house ; but the chief object 
of our visit wsb the wine-house, which is very exten- 
sive, being, about 300 feet long, and from 50 to 60 
wide, having very thick stone walls and a strong roof 
of tiles. It contains seventeen laige vats, a number 
of trays, or fonts, made of stone, in which the grapes 
are trodden by men without shoes ; it also comprised 
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a large cooperage, and a great number of new casks. 
We obtained some information from the master 
cooper. He told us the best wine was that obtained 
from the first treading, without the press ; that the 
warmth of the feet caused the wine to ferment better, 
and sooner; that their best wine was worth 1000 
francs the small cask, of about forty gallons ; that the 
time which the wine required to ferment in the vats, 
was from eight to ten days ; and that their wine, or 
the claret of Chateau Margaux, was generally con- 
sidered the best, but that in some seasons the claret 
of Lafitte was preferred. They keep their wine in 
wood for three or four years ; it is then bottled for 
the English market, where it is highly prized, under 
the name of Claret, and bears a good price. All the 
wine in this neighbourhood is called Margaux wine. 
I'hey make very little brandy in this part, considering 
the wine too good to make brandy of. 

The wine is kept in casks in the wine-house, above 
ground, in a dry, airy place ; the windows and doors 
of the wine-house are large, so as to admit plenty of 
light and air; a large part of the building is devoted 
to this purpose. I saw no cellars under ground, but 
we were shown two very large stores on the floor, 
where the wine of the last year wad reposing on 
wooden sleepers ; they contained some hundreds of 
casks. The new wine is always put into new casks. 

The wine-making depends on many contingencies, 
and is subject to many casualties, — such as bad 
weather and heavy rain at the vintage ^ storms of 
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thunder and lightning also affect the wine. They 
were not always successful in their endeavours to en- 
sure good wine, though they took great pains to 
make it good, and have their casks and utensils very 
clean and sweet. The various proprietors differ a 
little in their methods. A^mall portion only of the 
claret wine is made in Medoc. The greater part is 
sold at Bordeaux in casks, and exported to the 
European colonies, where it is in high estimation. 
In the cantons of Medoc, where the best claret is 
made, they also make a great variety of wines, to 
which they give a great variety of names, — almost as 
numerous as their varieties of grapes. The claret 
grapes, which give such a fine flavour to the wine, 
are the Carminets and Carmineres, which are pe- 
culiar to the country round Margaux and Lafitte, — 
an extensive vine-growing country, open and undu- 
lating, over which you have an extensive prospect. 
It has been famous for many centuries for its excel* 
lent wines; the ground in general is stony and 
sandy — limestone and fi'eestone, with a little vege- 
table mould. 

The gathering is a joyous season, and the happy 
persons daiice and sing on the occasion. The vintage 
generally begins on the 18th or 20th of September. 
The gatherers seemed to be very poor people, and 
had come from a distance to be employed in the 
vintage. I was much pleased, one morning early, to 
see the cheerful groups busy in gathering the grapes/ 
the scene was indeed highly animated, and their 
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joyous voices resounded with glee. About six or 
eight families formed a partj^ and they soon clear a 
few acres. They are hired for the season^ or until 
the work is done, at so much per day and their vic-r 
tuals, with which they are plentifully supplied by the 
proprietors. Their fare consisted of bee^ soup, and 
light wine, with a large supply of bread, of which the 
women and children had their apron pockets full; of 
this, with the ripe grapes, they can make a good 
breakfast, A person observed to us that the grapes 
had been allowed to get too ripe, and they would eat 
too many in the gathering* Each party was attended 
by a female overseer, or the mistress of the vineyard. 
One of these, on my remarking that the grapes were 
very fine, in a very polite manner asked me if I would 
like to have a few. I thanked her, and she stepped 
before the gatherers and cut a few bunches from the 
top of the vines, and very good-naturedly presented 
them to me. I felt very much obliged and pleased 
with this trait of good nature ; it was done in such a 
pretty manner. Hundreds, aye thousands, of poor 
people are employed round Margaux and Medoc, at 
the vintage ; they come from different parts of the 
Gironde, in boat-loads, and seem to be a very frugal, 
industrious race, dressed in a variety of costumes, but 
generally very suitable for their employment, which, 
when the weather is fine, makes them gay and happy. 
The vintage lasts about a month. 

Without cheap labour in France they could not 
cultivate their vineyards to such an extent, nor make 
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the vast quantity of wine they do. It is man's labour 
which gives the value to land, and Jielps the vine to 
be so profiti^bly productive. All is the gift of a 
beneficent Creator, who takes pleasure in the welfare 
lind happiness of His creatures. A virtuous and in-' 
dustrious population are the strength and wealth of a 
country. How much, then, is it the duty of those 
who rule, to improve the condition of the industrious 
poor, and be to them the ministers of good ? I be- 
lieve that our rulers are actuated by a spirit of bene- 
volence, and a wish to improve the condition of the 
working classes. It were much to be desired that 
more could be done to encourage emigration to the 
Australian Colonies, where there is a constant and 
increasing demand for labour, and where the con- 
dition of the poor might be so much improved. If 
the vine is to be extensively cultivated there, it must 
have numerous hands. The prosperity of the colony 
will long depend on the prosperity of the mother- 
country. Indeed the planting of a colony (as one of 
my early friends used to say) is like a large shop 
setting up a little one to sell its goods. 

We were informed that their vineyards did not 
suffer much firom frosts. They have no marks to in- 
dicate the age of their vineyards, as is the custom in 
some districts ; the oldest was said to have existed 
100 years. 

At this time there is all through Europe a general 
depression in the wine trade. At Bordeaux, I heard 
it was very 'bad, as well as in all parts of France ; last 
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year (1842) it was reported that the proprietors had 
petitioned the Government for a relaxation of the 
heavy duties, or that the Government would receive 
them in wine. The Octroi duties, imposed in all the 
cities of France, are very injurious to the growers, 
and check the consumption of wine in those places, 
where, indeed, they can best afford to pay for it, and 
where, instead of drinking the bon French wine, they 
often take merely sugar and water. I do not think 
the stagnation of the wine trade is from over-pro- 
duction, but rather from the high duties, unwisely 
imposed. 

In Portugal also there is a burdensome duty on the 
wines that are exported. The bad state of the wine 
trade there had caused an insurrection in Oporto, &c., 
and many proprietors^ of those rich vineyards are 
ruined. 



VINTAGE AND WINES OF CHAMPAGNE. 
(From M. Jullien.) 

Champagne, 65 leagues long, 45 wide, is situated 
between the 47th and 49th degrees of latitude, and 
divided into four departments : viz., Ardennes, the 
Marne, the High Marne, and the Aube, which con- 
tain together 52,437 hectares of vines (a hectare is a 
few rods more than two acres). The wines of Cham- 
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pagne have a reputation too well established to re- 
quire any eulogium ; nevertheless, all those of this 
province do not sustain equally well the honour of 
their name* The vineyards of the department of 
the Mame alone furnish the celebrated wine, of 
which there is such a considerable export to foreign 
parts. Some soils of the Aube produce red wine, 
justly esteemed, and which is exported to several 
provinces of France; those of the department of 
the Haute Mame travelling less ; while the wines of 
the department of Ardennes are of inferior quality, 
and do not go out of the country. 

First, the department of Ardennes, comprising the 
northern part of Champagne, part of Hainault, and 
of Picardy, is divided into five arrondissements : — 
Meziers, Rethel, Rocroy, Sedan, and Vouziers. The 
vines cultivated in the arrondissements of Rethel, 
Sedan, and Vouziers, occupy about 1,828 hectares of 
ground, divided between 871 proprietors, and pro- 
ducing 80,000 hectolitres, which is consumed by the 
inhabitants ; and not being sufficient for their wants, 
they procure firom the departments of the Mame, 
the best wine for their tables. In several can* 
tons, they cultivate apple-trees, which furnish nearly 
38,000 hectolitres of cider, in addition to which, 
about 177,000 hectolitres of beer are made each year 
in the whole department. The vines which are 
generally cultivated, are the Mauzac, the grey, or 
Dore plant, the Bourguignon, and the Chanet, or 
Chardonnct, and the white Chassalas. The most 
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considerable yineyards are in the arrondissement of 
Vouziers, that alone furnishing about 40,000 hectO' 
litres of wine per year. Some proprietors make it 
agreeable enough ; bat in general, it wants spiritqous- 
ness, and colour, and it must be drank in the first 
year, as it will not bear transportation. Preference 
is given over all the others, to the sparkling wines^ 
the produce of Balay, one league from Vouzier, 

Second, The Mame, — Though Champagpe wine 
constitutes the principal riches of this department, it 
is also the object of considerable commerce through* 
out France. This vine is cultivated in five arron- 
dissements ; but in Rheims, and Epemay, stand the 
celebrated hills, the produce of which is so esteemed 
in all countries. The white wines especially con-' 
tribute to this reputation, by their delicateness, their 
agreeableness, and perhaps still more, by their spark- 
ling quality, which they preserve even to their ex- 
treme age ; and if these qualities in the wines of 
Champagne do not constitute perfection to the 
gourmand, they at least do so to amateurs. The 
red wines too, are distinguished by much fineness 
and delicateness, and occupy a distinguished rank 
among the best fine wines of the kingdom. 

The vines which produce the best wine are, of 
the red class — the small dore plants, the large 
black dore^ or pineauy the perhisoty and the cauktix; 
of the white class, the ckassalasy the white dore, and 
the large green plant. The wines of medium quality 
are the produce of the verdilasses, the enfume noir, the 
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small green plant, and the white Languedoc. The 
red wines of low quality are the produce of the 
meunier, the teinturier, the ffouais, and the garnet i 
the white, of the marmot^ the garnet, the meunier, 
and gotiaisy of which there are several varieties. 

The black grapes and the white are cultivated 
promiscuously in the vineries destined to furnish 
white wines. This mixture contributes to the per*- 
fection of wines of this kind, especially those that 
are frothy; the first resisting better the effects of 
frost, and the rains so fi*equent at the season of the 
vintage : they also ripen quickly, which is very ad* 
vantageous, where the temperature is cold; but in 
the hot seasons, excess of maturity renders the black 
grape more susceptible of parting with its colouring 
matter in the first pressures, thereby staining the 
liquor. The wines which are drawn from the red 
grapes have more of body, spirit, and flavour : they 
make wines that are not frothy, and creaming wines, 
superior to those made from the white grapes, which 
last have more lightness and are more susceptible of 
frothing strongly ; for which reasons, to obtain spark* 
ling wines, they mix the produce of the black and 
the white grapes. In some cantons we meet with 
very few black grapes, yet the wines are, neverthe- 
less, much esteemed. To make the white wines 
of their proper colour, with the black grapes, they 
use much precaution, not only in choosing the 
ripest and most healthy bunches, but also in taking 
off with care all the . dry, green, or rotten grapes. 
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They are put into large baskets^ and carried to the 
press on the back of a horse^ taking care to cover 
them with a cloth^ on account of the actipn of the 
sun, and to avoid the fermentation. The work of 
pressing is got through with all possible celerity ; and 
the number of pressures (generally two or three) is 
governed by the mildness and transparency of the 
juice, and its freedom from discoloration. These first 
pressures produce the choice wine ; those that follow 
furnish what is known in the country under the name 
of vins de tailk, which are lightly coloured^ of good 
taste, and more spirituous than the first ; they enter 
generdly for the tenth, or twelfth of the sparkling 
wines which are made from the hills, in M. Jullien's 
fourth class. The wines which are obtained firom the 
last pressures, without being precisely red, are charged 
with colouring parts ; they serve with advantage to 
give strength and quality to the common red wines. 
The grapes destined for the making of the vin 
rose are gathered with the same precautions as for 
the white wine ; but before they are carried, they are 
separated from their stalks, and thrown lightly into 
vases appropriated to this use, where they remain 
long enough to commence the fermentation. In the 
process of dissolving, a portion of the colouring 
matter imparts to the wort the desired rose tint. 
But they employ most frequently for the fabrica- 
tion of the vin roscy a liquor called ^^ FimeSy^ (a 
town six leagues firom Rheims,) made firom elder- 
berries, which they boil with cream of tartar, and 
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pass through a filter : a jfew drops are sufficient to 
give a rose-tint to a bottle of white wine without 
altering its taste or its salubrity : the colour is finer^ 
and it keeps a much longer time than those wines 
which are tinted by their own fermentation: this 
liquor also helps to prevent them from turning 
greasy ; the quantity used is about two quarts in 220 
bottles. 

The high price put upon the sparkling cham- 
pagne arises not only from the choice qualities of 
the wine^ and the infinite care that it requires before 
it can be exported, but we must take into account 
the losses and the advances to which the proprietors 
and merchants are exposed who embark in this kind 
of speculation, besides the capricious phenomena 
which determine or destroy the sparkling quality. 
In the loss account the proprietors generally reckon 
from fifteen to twenty broken bottles in the hundred ; 
sometimes there are many more ; the wines of 1828 
broke eighty bottles in the hundred. The wines have 
to be clarified twice in the depot before exporting. 
The phenomena that determine or destroy the spark- 
ling quality of the wine are so surprising, that they 
cannot be explained; the same wine, drawn the same 
day, in bottles of the same sort of glass, put into the 
same cellar, and placed on the same heap, froths to a 
particular height, and in a particular direction, while 
it would froth very little or not at all in another 
position near some door, or under some air-vent. 
Again, wines that were at first perfectly frothy, lose the 
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froth in a change of season. These are all accidents 
accruing to occasion the dearness of the sparkling 
wines ; they are so varied^ and so extraordinary^ that 
the most experienced merchants can neither foresee 
nor guard against them. The quality of the ma- 
terials serving for the manufacture of the bottles, and 
perhaps also the degree of fire to which they have 
been submitted, may contribute to diminish or pre* 
serve the froth of the champagne wines. We are 
assured that this phenomenon extends even to the 
glasses used in drinking it» and that there are some 
in which this wine loses, in an instant, all fermenta- 
tion, preserving it in others, which were filled at the 
same time.* We must not, therefore, be astonished 
to find, in the same basket, bottles of which the wine 
isparkles more or less strongly, and others which do 
not sparkle at all. 

The sparkling wines are bottled during the months 
of March, Aprils and even to the 1 5th of May, next 
after the gathering. The fermentation commences 
generally in the first days of June, and continues all 
the summer, becoming very strong at the end of 
June, during the flowering of the vine, to the month 
of August, the time when the grapes begin to ripen, 
and during stormy weather. This is the season 
when the proprietors have the greatest loss by the 

* It is probable that the glasses which produce this effect are 
those in which there is an excess or bad combination of aXkdline 
parts, aild therefore absorb the carbonic acid contained in the 
wine, 
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breaking of the bottles ; and it is not then prudent 
to cross the cellar in which they are placed without 
being guarded with an irqn-wire-mask ; workmen 
have been grievously wounded by the bursting of the 
bottles^ through neglect of this precaution. The 
fermentation diminishes in October; it is rare that 
these serious disasters recur in the second year; 
nevertheless, this wine ought always to be put into 
fresh and deep cellars, where the temperature is less 
liable to change. The cellars of Rheims, Epemay, 
Avise, and many other vineyards in this country, are 
made in a calcareous soil, and of thirty or forty 
feet deep. 

Among the wines prepared for sparkling are some 
that take a light fermentation, called cremansy or 
half-sparkling, which drive off the corks with less 
force, are less petulant in the glass, and in forming 
the froth create a film which covers the liquor and 
is dissipated in an instant : these have an advantage 
over the high- sparkling wines, in preserving much of 
the vinous quality, and being less piquant; and their 
price, provided they are of a good vintage, is generally 
much higher, because they are held in great request 
by large numbers of amateurs, and, as they owe their 
quality to only one of the phenomena that are ex- 
hibited in the Champagne wines, there is not so 
great a demand for them, among merchants as might 
be desired. 

Although we do not yet positively know the de* 
gree of sparkling quality which can be acquired by 
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the Champagne wine when bottled^ experience will 
in time furnish some general criteria for considera- 
tion, such as the following : — first, that in the years 
when the temperature of the summer is sufficiently 
hot to bring the grapes to perfect maturity, as that 
of 1825, the wine was more spirituous, and it rarely 
attained the highly sparkling condition. Secondly^ 
that in years less favourable to the maturity of the 
grape, the wines turn out lighter, more sour, and 
consequently less spirituous; but the effervescence 
causes extraordinary losses by the great number of 
broken bottles. Thirdly, that the sparkling wines 
often lose their sweetness and spirituousness by ^e^ 
at the same time that their sparkling quality aug- 
ments, as well as the piquant taste derived from the 
carbonic acid gas, which continues to form naturally. 
Fourthly, that after a white frost, at the time when 
the grapes are becoming perfectly ripe, the wine ob- 
tains all the qualities of the non-sparkling, together 
with those of the highly-sparkling. We may infer 
from the first three observations, that the sparkling 
quality of the wines of Champagne is in Inverse ratio 
to the degree of their spirituousness ; and from the 
fourth, that the white frost, in stopping the pores of 
the grapes, intercepts the insensible transpiration, or 
perspiration, and concentrates its fermentable prin- 
ciples ; whence it follows, that if we could produce 
the same effect on the vintage by placing the grapes 
in an ice-house immediately they are gathered^ we 
should obtain the same excellent quality of wine 
almost every year. 
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The sparkling wines of Champagne have a just 
claim to preference over all those of the same species 
which are prepared in other wine countries. Their 
superiority does not indicate a high degree of spirit- 
uousness of body and of perfume ; but that these 
qualities are met with in such convenient proportions^ 
as to constitute fine^ light, and delicate wine, sus- 
ceptible of being drunk in a large quantity, without 
inconvenience. These wines are rather choice than 
generous, and their effects speedily dissipate. 

The best red wines are gathered on the northern 
side of the hills of the Mame, which take the name 
of the Rheims Mountains. The vines, although 
generally exposed to the north and the east, do not 
produce less savory wines. They are distinguished 
commercially, according to their quality, into wines 
of the mountain, of the Bas-mountain, and of the 
ground of Saint Thierry ; and are in general fit for 
bottling at the end of a year. Such as are of very 
good quality keep twelve years, according to the tem- 
perature of the season when produced, the care with 
which they have been made, and the cellar in which 
they have been stored. 

Hautvilliers, Mareuil, Disy, Pierry, and Epemay, 
situated on the hills of the Mame, are more noted 
for white wines than for red ; nevertheless some pro- 
prietors of these vineyards, choose the best grapes of 
their vines for the latter, and so obtain a superior 
quality. The vineyards of the Quartiers, in Haut- 
villiers, are especially distinguished : on their ridges 
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is found the Hataut grape^ which produces the best 
wine. These wines approach near in quality to those 
of Bouzy ; they have fine colour, a good body, much 
spirit, and, above all, are particularly distinguished 
for their delicacy and aroma, and ought to be kept 
two or three years in the cask, and afterwards ten or 
twelve years in bottle ; but they are subject to dete- 
rioration in bad cellars. 

Sillery, Taissy, Liides, Chigny, Rilly, and Villers- 
AUerand, on the mountains, between one and three 
leagues from Rheims, produce wines which partici- 
pate in all the qualities of those of the growth I 
have mentioned as of the first class,* and differ only 
in particulars which the experienced connoisseur 
alone can perceive. 

The vineyard of Cumiers, at three quarters of a 
league from Epernay, is placed on the hills of La 
Riviere de Mame^ and join the canton celebrated for 
white wine ; nevertheless it has a leputation for its 
red wines only, that are still more fine, and more deli- 
cate than those of the mountains of Rheims ; but 
they have less body and spirit, and they are so pre- 
cocious, that those which are produced in a hot year, 
come to their maturity during the first year, and 
rarely keep beyond three or four years. 

Villedemange, Ecueil, and Chamery, situated in 
the division of the vineries called the Bas-Montagne, 

* Those of Yerzy, Yerzenay, Mallly, Saint Basle, Boozy, and Saint 
Thierry. 
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about two leagues from Rheims^ produce, especially 
the first, wines of very good quality, which keep tea 
or twelve years, 

Sillery, in the canton of Verzy, two le^ues from 
Rheims, has given its name to the most esteemed 
white wines of Champagne. It is of an amber 
colour, and a dry characteristic taste; its body, 
spirituousness, charming bouquet, and tonic virtues, 
establish its superiority over all others; it has the 
property of preserving the cork fresh, and can be 
drank to a high dose without inconvenience. It is 
always served in ice, and is generally drunk with 
the first and second courses; it keeps a long time, 
and acquires much quality in ^e; it is not good 
when it does not sparkle. When from accident it 
is exposed to a high temperature, it gets into a fer- 
mentation, and loses quality, but it can be re- 
established by icing for an hour, with the cork 

out. 

» 

The vines most generally cultivated, of which the 
wine de la Champagne is made, are the Noirien, the 
Morillon, black and white, the Gammai, the Gouais^ 
the Fromenteau, the Bourdelais, the Chassalas, and 
the Teinturier, — this last sort is in small quantities. 

Champagne, as its name implies, means a flat or 
level country. I believe the name was. given by the 
Romans to that part of France now so celebrated for 
its Champagne wine; being an open country, it 
readily obtained this name from the Latin Cam- 
pania^ but now its famed wine, so esteemed through-^ 

R 
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out the civilized world/has made the naine familiar 
to all. M. JuUien has described the pains which are 
necessary to be taken^ and the losses which occur in 
making this wine. It requires frequent rackings 
from the cask, when the fermentation has ceased. 
Isinglass is the best thing to fine it, and great care is 
necessary in the choice of the bottles^ rejecting all 
that are not strong, and of uniform thickness. When 
bottled and corked, and the corks secured with pack- 
thread and wire, the bottles should be placed on 
their sides^^so that the wine may touch the cork; 
this position of the bottles, they say in France, is 
necessary with all French wine, to preserve the wine 
from becoming sour. A dry cold day is the best for 
racking and drawing the wine from the lees in the 
cask, before it is bottled. The bottles are first placed 
in a sloping position, — that is, after the fermentation 
has subsided, and the breakage has ceased, — with 
the necks downward, and are to be shaken occa- 
sionally, without taking them up, in order to detach 
the sediment fix>m the bottles, and to cause it to 
subside into the neck. When this efiect has been 
produced, each bottle is removed ; its sloping posi- 
tion being preserved, the wire and twine are taken 
ofi^, and the' cork is withdrawn, when the sediment 
will be driven out by the carbonic acid gas. Dex- 
terity is JFequired in this operation, so as to get rid 
effectually of the sediment without wasting the veine.. 
The bottles are then filled up with bright wine, 
corked, wired, &c., as before. It is sometimes ne-' 
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eeiteary to repeat this process frequently before the 
wine is sent from the cellar; and it is said to be 
a rule with the dealers, never to send away wine 
which has not undergone this operation, within a 
fortnight from the time of its being dispatched. 

The time of effervescence is generally in the first 
year, but it is sometimes delayed even to the second 
year. When the greater time has elapsed, if symp* 
toms of effervescence do not appear, the wine is 
mixed in a cask with some new wine, and treated as 
before. Still, or non-sparkling wine, is not bottled 
until the autumn following the year of its vintage. 

The quantity of land planted with vines, in the 
department of the Mame, was stated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rheims in September 1 834 to 
be 20,000 hectares, (57,500 acres,) yielding 28 to 30 
hectolitres (616 to 660 imperial gallons) of wine for 
each hectare, or about 255 gallons per acre. 

Owing to superior cultivation, the produce of the 
vines has much increased during the last forty years, 
although the quantity of land planted with vines has 
been lessened in this part of France, I presume. 
The productiveness of vineyards is subject to great 
uncertainty. In some years the average quantity is 
more than doubled, and in others the produce does 
not amount to one*fourth of an average vintage. 
In an official statement of the produce of the vine- 
yards, in the department of the Aube, for the years 
1828 to 1833, the averse vintage is given at 530,600 

' H 2 
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hectolitres; while in the year 1828 the quantity 
reached 1,036,699. 

The value of vineyard land in favoured situations, 
in the department of the Marne, is very great ; it is 
stated that some spots have been sold as high as 
60,000 francs per hectare, equal to 800/. per acre ; but 
this is an extreme price, yet it serves to show how. 
much the value of land is increased by the vine, the 
usual value being from 12,000 to 30,000 francs pet 
hectare, (from 200/. to 480/. per acre,) and this 
appears very high. This ought to stimulate the 
Australians to cultivate the vine, and by practice 
and perseverance they must excel in wine-making. 
No cultivation seems to give so much value to land 
as planting the vine. 

The following passage is from the work of David 
Booth, Esq.: — 

" The much valued properties of champagne may 
in a general view be ascribed to the degree of com- 
pression in which its carbonic acid exists, and the 
semi*-alcoholic or other particles with which it is par- 
tially combined. The degree of compression is 
influenced by the extent of close fermentation which 
it has undergone, and the manner of its issue will 
depend on the gravity of the liquor. In bottled 
strong ale the acid which is generated is held more 
firmly in solution ; and the liquor mantles, but does 
not fly. In bottled small beer, if it can be preserved 
sufficiently weak, we see an imitation of the brisk- 
ness of champagne, though without its vinous savour. 
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On these principles ^e toay account for some of th^ 
phenomena which are considered by M. JuUien as 
inexplicable." 

An intelligent writer^ (Mr. Maslen) in a volume 
just published^ on Public Improvements^ &c. in 
Tovvns^ takes occasion to allude to Australia^ in a 
passage which is unequalled for its judicious fore- 
thought and benevolent tendency. It is so appro- 
priate here^ that we cannot resist its insertion. 

" The culture of the vine should be a popular and 
even a national occupation in Australiai and the 
inhabitants of every town and village, hamlet and 
single cottage, should consider it part and parcel 
of their inheritance, and their staff of Ufe. Fiv^ 
thousand vines, cultivated after the gooseberry-bush 
&shion, in rows, may be planted on one acre of 
ground, and will yield five pipes of wine (760 gal- 
lons), the wholesale price of the pipe being forty 
pounds sterling. At Constantia farm, in South 
Africa, the vine is supported on frames raised a 
few feet above the earth, or (as in India at some 
places I visited) on lofty trellises over the walks in 
gardens, supported on square pillars of masoniy, 
eight feet high, along which they extend in luxuriant 
richness. At the Cape there is a fine large white 
Persian grape, called henapod ot cocksfoot, which 
yields a delicious but expensive wine ; but this grape 
being fleshy, is more generally planted for the pur* 
pose of being converted into raisins. The vine thus 
trained on tall frames, overspreading the walks of the 
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gardens, surrounding the flat*roofed white-washecl 
country-houses of the respectable small shop-keepers 
in the vicinity of a town, enhances greatly the beauty 
of the landscape, and brings to one's recollection that 
little paradise — the island of Madeira." 



HERMITAGE WINE. 
From M. Jullibn. 

On the Rhone, four lei^es north from Valence, 
and in its territory, is the hill country of Hermitage, 
whereof the wines are as much esteemed as those of 
the first growth of the Bordelais, and of the High 
Bourgogne. Thb part is elevated about eighty &thom8 
above the level of the Rhone, and comprises several 
hills in the country, named Mas, which form an 
amphitheatre. Its southern aspect, on which the 
vines, are planted, is so steep, that it was necessary to 
support the ground with small walls, placed at dis- 
tances, more or less close, according to the inclination 
of the earth. All the hills are exposed to the south, 
and consequently the vines with which they are 
covered are guarded from the north wind, and re- 
ceive the rays of the sun from the moment of its 
rising to the time of its setting ; but they are planted 
also more or less between the straits of the moun- 
tain, into which the sun penetrates only partially, 
and their qualities are inferior, that which they call 
Sabot being charged with a great quantity of earths 
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These diversities of situation occasion the difference 
of quality which we remark in their wines, notwith- 
standing all the sides are planted with the same 
cuttings. Those that are for red wine, are named in 
the country the large and the small siras ; and for the 
white wide, the Marsane, and the Roussane. The 
vines which produce the best wine are situated in 
the Mas quarters, named M^al, Grefieus, Beaume,. 
Raucoule, Mnret, &c. The ground of the different 
M&s quarters is composed of freestone and flint, with 
the exception of that of Bessas, which is not so deep, 
and rocks are often met with less than a foot from 
the surfacie. This growth, which I have named in 
the order of merit of their produce, furnishes the 
wines at the same time, racy, strong, fine, and deli- 
cate ; they have good colour, much spirit, with very 
agreeable savour, and an aromatic bouquet 

The wine of the Mas des Bessas differs particu- 
larly firom those of the other growths, being of 
deeper colour, and this quality makes it much sought 
after by the merchants, who destine it for the mixed 
wines, but it has less of fineness and perfume. It is 
remarked, that in this canton, which abounds more 
in granite and is more precipitous than the others, the 
vines last a longer period, at the same time producing 
much greater abundance of wine. 
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TOKAI WINE, ETC. 

They reckon in Hungary more than sixty yarietie^ 
of grapes^ that have been brought from Greece, Italy, 
and A3ia« Zirmay de Zirma enumerated thirty-five 
in the county of Zemplin, among which, those named 
formint^ and hars-IeviUi, furnish the excellent li^ueuY 
wine, known under the name of the essence of Tokai, 
which is gathered on the mountains that extend 
from the great Carpathian chain, there named Hegy' 
^lUa. Some vines have a particular name, derived 
from the berg or village, of which they are the pro- 
duce. The county of Zemplin is covered with vine- 
yards, more or less extensive. 

The vines occupy, generally, the lower parts of 
the mountains, and extend just to the half of their 
height: those exposed to the south are sheltered 
from the north winds by the higher parts, which 
are almost always steep, and composed of inacces- 
sible rocks ; these vineyards produce excellent wine. 

The soil of these vineyards is of a peculiar fipe- 
ness, and of an extraordinary lightness. It is posi- 
tively brown dust, which produces with the acid, a 
very strong eflfervescence. It has nothing of the 
nature of sand, and is not mixed either with gravel, 
or flint-stone. Robert Townson thought, that this 
soil was nothing but decomposed basalt. 

Tokai is a considerable berg of High Hungary, 
at the confluence of the Theisse and Bodrog, in the 
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county of Zemplin. It is on the Mount Tokai, be- 
tween this berg and the village of Tarczal^ that are 
situated the vineyards which produce that most 
esteemed wine called Tokai^ regarded, with reason, 
as the finest liqueur wine in the world. The hill 
that produces it, is about 9000 paces in length ; but 
the part exposed to the south, which they name 
M^zes-Male is not more than 600 paces, fi*om which 
they make the best wine. 

The emperor Probus planted the first cuttings of 
this vine, in the year 280, of the Christian era^ It 
came from Greece: but it was in the seventeenth 
century that the wine of Tokai acquired its high 
reputation, by the excellence, of its manufacturci 
It has all the qualities which Horace desired to meet 
with in this liqueur ; — sweet, and at the same time 
very generous, delicate, and perfiimed ; it refreshes 
the cork, and leaves a delectable savoun 

The growth of Mezes-Male, a dependency of thd 
village of Tarczal, furnishes the wines most esteemed 
for their sweetness ; those of Tokai, and Mad&, ar^ 
of the same species, and differ little in quality; those 
of Tallya have more body ; while those of Zombor 
have more strength : the wines of Szeghy, and of 
Szadany, have an aromatic perfume much esteemed; 
and lastly, those of Tolesva and Erdo-Benye, 
preserve better, and best support transportation 
by sea. 

Those of all the other mountains, although good, 
are inferior. They cite those of Gal-Szech, of 

H 5 
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Kry vostyan^ and of Barko^ as being clearer and more 
heady than the others. 

In the mountains of the county of Zemplin^ the 
vintage is much later than elsewhere ; it is generally 
at the end of October, or beginning of November. 
At this time the cold is felt, and the frost of the 
night suspends the vegetation, the stem of the vine 
receiving no more sap, dries very soon, the leaves 
fall, and the grapes remain exposed to the heat of 
the sun, which completes the elaboration of their 
sap ; so much so, that the coolness of the night softens 
the skin by little and little, the superabundant hu- 
midity escapes, the seeds dry, and acquire a brown 
colour, which indicates the moment favourable for 
their gathering. 

They choose the best grapes; and after they have 
rejected all the green or rotten seeds, they place 
them on boards hollowed in the middle, with ah 
orifice, by which they obtain the juice ; after a light 
pressure, it is received into an earthen vase, and 
forms what they call, the essence : they mix after- 
wards the hard substance which remains with the 
wort and the grapes that were not drained, which they 
press separately ; and they prfess the juice by different 
means ; — that most used, is putting them into sacks^ 
and trampling them with their feet ; this operation is 
repeated to obtain what they call Maszlas, or second 
wine, of grapes baked by the sun. Sometimes the 
]^roprietors keep thie essence separate, and preserve it 
In aniall vases; but the greater part mix it with the 
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pressed wine, and with that made from the gi*apes 
that are not drained : this mixing is done in divers 
proportions. The wine which is sold under the 
name of Ausbruch, is composed of sixty-one parts of 
essence, and eighty- four parts of wine; while that 
which they name Maszlas, contains 169 parts of wine 
against 61 parts of essence. 

They never use finings to clarify the wine of Tokai, 
because this operation would injure its quality : it 
will clarify by repose. 

Many other vines are made in Austria and Hun« 
gary, which are consumed in the country. 

It is interesting to notice particularly the Tokai 
wine, as the making of it comprises so many curious 
operations, difiering so much from the manner of 
making most other wines. Moreover, there are as- 
pects, with suitable soil and climate, in Australia, 
which may in time enable the vine-cultivator to 
emulate even the produce of Tokai. 



ON WINE CASKS. 
(From thb Work op David Booth^ Esq.*) 

^< When ale-brewers have cleansed their ale, and at- 
tended a few days to its lesser fermentation, they 
bung up their Casks; and except seeing now and 

" * This work contains much valuable information, which may be 
useftil to the wine-maker in Australia and New Zealand. 
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then that they do not leak, they generally consider 
the brewing as finished, and wait with patience the 
result. This is not the case with the wine-maker. 
In France, especially, he has much subsequent labour 
to perform. The wine has to be racked firequendy 
from one vessel to another ; and the amount of fer- 
mentation has to be regulated with the utmost care. 
" The minute attention which is bestowed in pre- 
paring and cleansing the casks, &c., is deserving of 
imitation. If a cask has stood empty, even for a few 
days, a lighted match or a piece of strong brown 
paper is introduced at the bung ; and if the light is 
quickly extinguished, it is concluded that the wood 
has imbibed acidity. In this case it must be purified. 
For this purpose a pair of bellows, the nozzle of which 
is tapered to fit the bung-hole, is made use of to 
blow the cask until all the foul air is driven out at a 
tap-hole : the common bellows may be used. This 
blowing into the cask may be continued until a well- 
lighted match will bum wholly away by means of the 
included air, while the bung is perfectly close. The 
cask is then washed, first with water, and then with 
a little wine or brandy passed over the whole surface : 
it is then drained, but used only when perfectly 
sweet This operation is chiefly employed when the 
cask is immediately wanted ; in other cases it will 
suffice to turn it with the bung-hole open over a 
stream, or upon flie earth. At the end of ten or 
twelve hours the sour taste will be gone, and the 
match will burn freely," 
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la all the wine-houses I visited at Margaux^ the 
casks for receiving the new whie were all perfectly 
new and sweet, being made of very clean and well- 
seasoned wood, all of one size (about fifty gallons). 
I do not recollect of what wood they were made ; I 
think they were not of oak. The making of wine- 
casks, in France, is a business that occupies many 
thousand hands ; and I believe France abounds with 
the best of wood, both for casks and hoops. On the 
Loire I saw many barges laden with lai^e bundles of 
split wood — ^I think it was ash — for hoops: their 
wine-casks are well hooped, mostly with wooden 
hoops, and the French are excellent coopers. When 
wine shall be made on an extensive scale in Australia, 
it will then be necessary to find the best indigenous 
woods for making wincrcasks, and hoops for them : 
this time and experience will point out. Some of the 
Eucalypti will be found to answer this purpose; they 
split freely, and are very cleans I believe the one 
on the Blue Mountains (which is a fine timber tree^ 
and there known as the mountain-ash), would make 
hoops and staves for wine-casks. In a country so ex- 
tensive as New Holland, having such varieties of 
timber trees in its lofly forests, there must be many 
species fit for vintage purposes. The Almighty and 
All-wise Creator has provided for all the wants of 
man ; who has only to apply his industry to the wide 
field of nature, and his reward is certain. 

^* The interior of the cask is inspected by means of 
an instrument called the visitor, by which a lighted 
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taper is introduced^ so as to enable a person to see 
the sides by looking in at the bung-hole. If the 
tester be clear and unstained, the cask has only to be 
washed out ; but if covered with white moss, it may 
be suflSciently cleansed by rinsing it with water in 
which lime has been very recently slaked, and still 
retains its heat New casks are washed first with 
water : a small quantity of very hot and strong salt 
water is put in, and, the cask being bunged, passed 
over every part of the inner surface. The cask is 
then emptied ; and when cool, is again washed with 
a small pailful of boiling wort, hot wine, or an infu- 
sion of peach-leaves. All these operations are equally 
necessary to be attended to, in the working-tuns and 
all other vessels. It is generally necessary to draw 
the wine once, at least, off its lees, into another cask. 
When this cannot be done by a cock, the following 
method is recommended. A leathern pipe, usually 
three or four feet long, having a wooden funnel at 
each end, but of different sizes, is kept in the cellar 
for the purpose. One of these funnels is pressed into 
the straight mouth of a brass cock, which is put into 
the tap-hole of the full cask ; and the other funnel is 
inserted into the bung-hole of the empty cask, which 
it exactly fits, being tapered so as to fit slightly-^ 
differing bungs. A few holes being bored in the 
upper stave of the empty cask, the brass cock cff the 
full one is opened, and the wine flows from the latter 
into the former. This it continues to do until the 
fiqtio]: in both is gn the same level, that is, when each 
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is half full. The mouth of the bellows, formerly de- 
scribed, is then inserted into the bung-hole of the 
cask that is emptying, and the remaining liquor, as 
far down as the brass cock, is, by the compression of 
the air, blown into the other cask ; the cock having 
been placed as near the bottom of the cask as possible, 
and therefore nearly the whole of the wine is forced 
out. The rest, as long as it runs clear, is got off by 
tilting the cask; and then, having been replaced 
quite horizontally, the lees are left Undisturbed. 

^ Visiting every cask in the cellar frequently is in- 
dispensable. The best casks may leak : a worm-hole 
or a secondary fermentation may occur. It is on this 
account that so much room is left ; for the assistance 
that one cask may require, should not be allowed to 
disturb another. It is very important that they 
should always be kept full ; for independently of the 
loss by leakage, the empty space is quickly filled with 
foul air; and a white moss, the forerunner of acidity, 
is speedily formed on the surface. When these spots 
are once formed, the air must be expelled from the 
vacuity of the cask, until a taper can bum for some 
time above the wine : this is done by means of the 
common bellows, in the manner formerly specified. 
The cask is next to be filled up with wine of the 
same age and quality ; for mixtures of different kinds 
always induce a new fermentation. The white spots 
of moss, here spoken of, are occasionally seen on the 
surface of all fermented liquors, and particularly in 
the necks of bottles : the French term them Jleurs de 
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viTiSy and in some parts of this country tlie j ate called 
summer scales. Chaptal made many experiments to 
ascertain their nature^ and concluded by supposing 
that they are only a slight alteration of his favourite 
vegeto-animal principle." 

While on the subject of casks^ we may notice the 
far-famed tun of Heidelberg^ which is shown as on6 
of the curiosities of that town. It was constructed 
for holding wine, and its size was intended to be em- 
blematic of the overflowing abundance of the vintages 
in the beautiful country around. It has not been 
used since 1769, or shortly afler the conflagration 
which rendered the castle desolate. It is hooped 
with copper, and will contain about 1340 of our 
barrels, — a very pipkin compared to the porter-vats of 
London. " The keeper of this store-house," says M. 
Jullien, " never fails to present the wine to strangers 
with much ceremony, in a beautiful cup called weider-^ 
kom ; announcing at the same time that the liquor is 
one hundred and twenty years old. The fact is, that 
the quantity drawn oflP is replaced every year by new 
wines." Like the greater part of the Rhenish wine, 
that of Heidelberg is of the dry class. 

RACKING AND SULPHURING. 

Unless the must has been of a high gravity, the 
wine is apt to turn acid in the casL To prevent 
this degeneration, is a principal object of the la- 
bour in the cellar. There are certain discordant 
principles which, continue the insensible fermenta- 
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tion ; and care must be taken that these do not im- 
bibe oxygen before they have united into a homor 
geneous and permanent fluid. After this union is 
perfected, the risk of acetification is small. Bed 
wines are more apt to sour than white of the same 
strength ; and the fermentation, along with the m^rc, 
which always proceeds with the more violence, i§ 
considered as the cause. 

The wine continues to work for some days after it 
has been cleansed, and throws out^a kind of yeast from 
the bung-hole. In this state the cask is filled up with 
wine of the same species, and in the same manner 
as is practised by the brewers of beer. When the 
fermentation ceases to be sensible, the wine is com- 
plete, but it acquires new qualities by clarification, 
which preserves it from running into the acetous 
stage, or fermentation. 

This clarification operates spontaneously, and forms 
by little and little, a deposit on the bottom and sides 
of the cask, and thus despoils the liquor of all 
those matters which it held in suspension. This 
deposit, called lees, is a confused mixture of tartar, 
fibre, and colouring matter; and above all, says 
Chaptal, of that vegeto*animal principle which con- 
Btitutes ferment. 

But those matters, though precipitated from the 
wine, are still deposited in the cask, and are apt, 
from change of temperature, to mix again with the 
wine, and bring forward a secondary fermentation, 
which, from the want of sufficient spirituosity, or of 
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sacchantm (either of which would save it), terminates 
in acidity. 

It is to avoid this danger, that racking becomes 
necessaiy. However pure the wine may appear, 
after the first racking, it always contains a lee that 
is capable of imbibing oxygen ; and it is to guard 
against this absorption until a new deposit is made, 
that the wine is impregnated with sulphurous'gas, of 
which the experience of ages has proved the utility. 
There are several methods of sulphuring wines. 
The most usual is by means of brimstone matches, 
which are made for the purpose, and form a consi- 
derable article of trade. They vary materially in 
the different workshops: they are very commonly 
narrow strips of linen or cotton, about eight inches 
long, dipped in melted sulphur, into which some 
introduce aromatics, such as powdered ginger, cloves, 
thyme blossoms, &c. The Strasburg matches, which 
are most esteemed, are covered with leaves of the 
sweet-scented violet. The most general method of 
proceeding in the sulphuring of wines, consists in 
burning three or four matches in the cask, which are 
lighted and introduced by means of an instrument 
that also stops the bung-hole. A part, perhaps a 
third, of the wine is poured into this sulphurated 
cask, which is bunged and agitated strongly, for 
nearly two hours, to make the wine imbibe the 
vapour. The vitiated air that is loose in the cask 
is then forced out by means of the bellows ; and, 
being replaced with fresh air, three or four more 
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matches are introduced, and burned as before in the 
closed cask. This operation is repeated many times, 
according to the degree of sulphurage which it is 
wished to give the wine; and in this way, from 
thirty-five to seventy matches are consumed for every 
cask of 100 gallons. 

The sulphurage of casks is done in various ways : ' 
usually a match i^ suspended to an iron wire, lighted 
and inserted into the cask, which is then bunged. 
The interior air dilates and issues through the small- 
est crevices : two, three, or more matches, as is judged 
necessary, are burnt in the same manner. The inner 
surface of the cask is slightly acid, and the wine is 
filled in. Instead of a piece of wire, an instrument 
is often used, having a hook at one end to hold the 
match, and a bung at the other to close the cask. 
In other places they pour a portion of the wine into 
the cask, and bum two or three matches in the 
vacuity. They then bung the cask and shake it 
violently in all directions, and leaving it for an 
hour or two to settle, more wine is added, and the 
operation repeated, until the cask is full. This is 
the practice at Bourdeauz. 

In Languedoc, a sort of wine is made with white 
raisins, called maut, which serves to sulphur other 
wines. The must or juice is pressed from the vin- 
tage, and before it has time to ferment, it is put into 
casks, each being only about a quarter filled : three 
or four matches are burnt in the vacant space, the 
biing being closed : the liquor is then agitated in the 
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cask for the space of two hours. The vitiated air 
remaining in the cask is then forced out by means 
of the bellows; and, being replaced by fresh air, 
three or four matches are burnt in the cask, and the 
agitation renewed. A succession of similar opera- 
tions are performed in the same manner, until the 
must in each cask is sufficiently impregnated with 
the gas ; and in this way, thirty to seventy matches 
are consumed for every cask of eighty gallons. This 
mout never ferments ,- or should it show the slightest 
sign of doing so, the sulphurage, as it is called, is 
renewed. It has a sweetish taste, and smells strongly 
of sulphur. It is mixed with other white wines, two 
or three bottles to a cask being sufficient for a sul- 
phurage. Sulphurated wine loses its transparency 
at first, but soon clears: "This," says Chaptal, 
** shows that it precipitates the ferment,^ which still 
remained dissolved in the liquor. This "we do 
not know ; but there is another and more obvious 
way of accounting for its anti-fermenting effect : it 
displaces the atmospheric air, as well as the carbonic 
acid — the two great causes of renewed fermentation. 
The ancients composed a mastic of pitch, wax, salt, 
and incense, which they burnt Jn the casks; and 
wines so prepared, were known by the name of 
vinapicata; and hence, perhaps, the fir-tree was 
sacred to Bacchus. I am of opinion, jthat some of 
the gums of Australia may be found hereafter valu- 
able anti-fermenters. The bark of the Cypress-trees, 
which are indigenous near Bathurst, abounds with 
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a v6ry fine-scented or aromatic resin^ more particu- 
larly when burnt These beautiful trees are only 
found on two ridges, where they form groves. 

Wine requires frequent racking, before it is suffi-^ 
ciently purified for export : this must be regulated 
by the skill and experience of the vigneron and 
merchant 

Wines are said to shew marks of incipient fermen-^ 
tation in certain seasons ; in particular, during the 
flowering season, and the ripening of the vines. The 
best time for racking, is that of their greatest repose. 

It should be observed, that what has been said of 
racking and sulphuring is applicable chiefly, if not 
wholly, to the mellow wines of France ; these being 
attenuated to the weight of water, or nearly so, 
before they have been many weeks in the cask, — con- 
tain little saccharine, and their useful fermentation is 
at a close. In sweet wines there is oflen an opposite 
object in view: there the attenuation is slow and 
protracted, and a second fermentation is w^ished for 
rather than avoided, in order to increase the alcoholic 
principles, and diminish the over-luscious flavour. 
I think the wines of Australia will have abundance 
of saccharine matter; the grapes are very luscious 
and sweet there, though the wines hitherto made 
more resemble those of France, under the descrip- 
tion of Mai^aux or Claret, Burgundy, Sauteme, 
Barsac, and Champagne ; but they will soon, if they 
do not already, imitate Port and Sherry, and longer 
wiU experience enable them to produce a great variety 
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of wioes, many of which will, no doubt, be peculiar. 
In wine-making, the quicker the fermentatioa pro- 
ceeds, geaerally, it is thought the better. In some 
wine-houses they have a covering of woollen cloth to 
put over their vats while the fermentation is going 
on ;. to regulate this is one of the chief arts in wine- 
making. In Australia the fermentation will, from 
the warmth of the climate, be always free enough 
and spontaneous. 

All vegetable juices undergo three fermentations: 
Ist, the vinous; 2nd, the acidous; 3rd, and last, 
the putridons; and to preserve the wine from the 
two last, and to keep it in the vinous state, is the art 
of preservation ; in the second state it would be vine- 
gar ; in the last, poison. 

FINING. 

In the chemical class of finings are reckoned 
isinglass, the gelatine of bones, white of eggs, gum, 
sugar-candy, &c ; but these do not all act in the same 
manner, nor combine with the same principles. The 
mechanical agents are, powdered flints, sulphate of 
lime, white and brown paper cut into small pieces, &c. 
The use of isinglass in fining beer is well known, 
and its action on wine is the same : it must, how- 
ever, be dissolved in wine. The French chemists 
say that its union with feculencies is occasioned by 
a portion of tanin which they contain, and that wine 
without tanin cannot be cleared with isinglass, which 
in that case dissolves in the liquor ; and when there 
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is not enough of that substance naturally^ or extracted 
from the cask, it must be artificially introduced, by 
putting the wine into a new cask, or by throwing in 
a few oak chips. 

Bone-isinglass, or jelly made from hartshorn shav- 
ings, is much better than fish-isinglass. It clears a 
cask as well as white of e^s, and deposits lees 
that are in greater quantity, more compact, and 
less easily disturbed during the process of racking^ 
it is also very cheap. The ^rhites of eggs are pre- 
ferable for red wines; and it is said that fifteen 
millions of eggs are annually used in the city of 
Bourdeaux for this purpose. For white wines, com- 
mon isinglass has a superiority, as producing greater 
purity. 

The more simple and innoxious the ingredients 
used to clarify wine, or to check the acidous fer- 
mentation, the better: one of the simplest things^ 
that I have used, and found to succeed, in fining 
wine, has been white paper cut into very small 
pieces, and put into the cask at the bung, then agi- 
tating the wine well by rolling the cask backwards 
and forwards, when, being left to settle, the pieces of 
paper will sink to the bottom, and take with them all 
impurities, and leave the wine transparent. 

ACmiTY. 

In the West Indies they use much lime to prevent 
the acidous fermentation in wort or liquor for dis^ 
tilling, and without the lime it would soon be too. 
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sour for distillation into rum. All countries ai^e ^r- 
nished by nature with materials, which may be used 
as non-fermenters ; this is the case in all wine coun- 
tries, and, of course, in Australia. Though much is. 
to be learned from books, yet practice will fix the 
best methods. I believe that all the experiments in 
the world cannot make bad wine good, when it has 
become acid. 

AGE OF WINE. 

All wines, how well soever fabricated, and under 
whatever advantageous circumstances, change their 
character with age. When the connoisseur is pleased 
with such change, he says that the wines have im-^ 
proved ; otherwise, that they have degenerated. Soft 
and mellow wines are much more short-lived than, 
the other kinds. Their aroma vanishes during the 
period that the perfume of the sweet wines are in- 
creasing, or perhaps only beginning to be felt. The 
produce of every vineyard, it is said, has a fixed and 
known attribute of duration, according to the season. 
When this is wet and cold, the grapes are watery or 
acid, and the wine of these years is less gifted with 
durability. The ancients determined the age at 
which each kind of wine should be deemed ready 
for use. The famous Falernian was said to be fitted 
for the table at the age of ten years, and continued 
to be so until it reached its twentieth ; while that of 
Susentum was never used until it was twenty-five 
years old. Acidity is the natural death of vinous 
liquors, and to prevent this state, all the care of the 
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wine-maker (as well as of the brewer and the dis- 
tiller) is chiefly directed. We say to prevent; for 
when the disease has taken root^ it is incurable by 
any medicine. The repeated rackihgs and sulphur- 
ings whicb the greater part undergo have all this 
end, and without these operations there are few 
indeed that could be removed from the vaults in 
which they are first deposited. It is also for this 
purpose of preservation that so many of the export 
wines are so loaded with alcohol. 

For further particulars of wines, I beg to refer the 
reader to Dr. Henderson's " History of Ancient and 
Modem Wines." I confess, that my acquaintance 
has been more with the vine and the grape, than 
with wine, having spent many years in its cultivation 
in Australia. 

All wine requires a certain degree of age before 
it is fit for use; but wine may be kept too long, 
or used too soon. In either case, it is not at its 
maturity ; that is, it has not reached it, or has passed 
it, and it requires a very nice judgment and experi- 
ence to know when it is in the best state of ripeness. 



THE FRENCH METHOD OF MAKING VINEGAR. 

Vinegar is a vegetable acid, spirituous, that is pro- 
duced by the second degree of fermentation, or by 
that which succeeds to the spirituous. Vinegar may 

I 
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be made not only with wine of grapes^ but witb 
cyder and beer, — in a word, with all other wines ; 
but the vinegar of wine of grapes is of much greater 
importance than all the others. The wine that is 
destined to be transformed to vinegar, and what the 
vinegar merchants buy for it, is generally half spoiled, 
and turning sour, and such is by them thought best 
to make vinegar; but this is an error: the best wine, 
the most spirituous, the most generous, is always 
that which produces the most vinegar, and that, 
more or less, retidns the spirit of wine during the 
acetous fermentation. M. Cartheufer assures us 
that the strength of vinegar can be much aug* 
mented by putting into the wine a certain quan-> 
tity of brandy before it is submitted to the acid 
fermentation; but as good wine is more valuable 
than vinegar, they commonly employ wine that is 
turned to make it 

Vinegar-makers have different methods of manu- 
facture. To make the very best, they use the good 
wine, and the process they employ for the acid fer- 
mentation is that which is the most advantageous. 
The most essential is, to have the wort of a good 
quality. 

The following method may be employed to make 
a good household vinegar. Having provided a strong 
barrel for this purpose, let it be placed in a dep6t 
essential to the formation of a strong acidity : this 
can be attained by pouring into the barrel several 
quarts of good boiling vinegar, and letting it remaia 
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eight days, placing the barrel in a mild and equable 
temperature ; it must then be racked, and replaced 
by the sour wine, putting in a glass of boiling 
milk. By agitating this mixture, you obtain a pale 
vinegar, that preserves all the aroma, which it would 
lose by distillation. 



ON THE GENUS CITRUS. --^TRE ORANGB. 

In my remarks on the China orange and its culture, 
and on the citrus genus in general, it is not my 
intention to give a particular account of every species 
and variety of this numerous family ; indeed, I am 
not competent to do so : my design is to give such 
information as may be useful for its culture in the 
Australian colonies. 

The orange has generally been found to succeed in 
countries most favourable to the cultivation of the 
grape-vine, though it requires a very different soil; and 
a lower latitude also would seem more congenial to 
it It is not indigenous to Persia, though it is 
now much cultivated there. The China orange, 
like the grape, is the better for a little frost. In 
Australia I have noticed that the fruit begins to 
ripen and acquires the highest flavour after the frost 
has checked the growth of the trees, which there 
make strong autumnal shoots, and in some cases 
produce abundance of flowers at that season. The 
fruit on the top of the tree is the best, has the 

i2 
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thinnest rind^ and the highest flavour. There are 
several varieties in the colony, but soil and situation 
make a considerable difference in the growth and 
quality of the fruit, as the tree is very choice in its 
soil, and will not -thrive in such as are not suited to 
its nature. 

It is curious to notice the changes which have been 
made in the names of the orange, since I can remem- 
ber. In London, more than sixty years since, they 
were then generally known as the China oranges. 
** Here's your sweet China oranges I " was then the 
cry : now it is the " Real St. Michael's 1 " the fine 
Lisbon, the Malta, the Mandarine, the Tangier, &c., 
all of which, I believe, are varieties from the China 
oranges. Time makes great changes in the names of 
things. Certain it is, also, that climate, soil, and 
cultivation work wonderful changes in plants and 
fruits, so that they can hardly be known again by the 
skilful botanist. The varieties of the orange, like 
the apple, the peach, &c., are brought to maturity 
and a high saccharine quality by great pains, labour, 
and long cultivation, with a suitable soil and climate ; 
and thence old names and sorts become extinct, and 
new ones prevail. 

The best stocks for working the orange on, in the 
Australian Colonies, I have found by experience to be 
those of the Spanish lemon^ I have been informed 
by persons of high respectability, who have resided 
at Malta, that the best oranges there are grafted on 
the pomegranate. I have tried this in my orangery 
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near Paramatta^ but I never could get them to grow. 
I believe it is a mere fiction to say that the orange 
unites with the pomegranate : indeed I have been 
well informed that Sir Joseph Bankes, of venerated 
memory, ascertained that the blood-red orange of 
Malta has its peculiarity from the nature of the soil, 
on a part of that island where scoria abounds, and 
red ochre : these causes have given to the orange at 
Malta the colour which distinguishes it as the. blood- 
red orange, and it does not proceed,' as has been 
reported, from being worked on the citron. All. the 
citri I consider very distinct from the genus Pimiccu 
I reckon five species of the citriLS family:*— 1, the 
orange {Auranivum\ and its numerous varieties ; 2. 
the citron, and its varieties; 3. the lime^ and its 
varieties; 4. the lemon, and its varieties; 5. the 
shaddock, and its varieties. Their respective varieties 
consist of hybrids, mules, and bastards innumerable, 
many of which intermix. Some of the species, we 
learn fi-om Virgil and Pliny, were well known in 
Europe, and cultivated: one has its name from 
Spain ; but whether it is indigenous, or was intro- 
duced there from Africa by the Moors, I am not able 
to tell, or from whence it came, — I mean the Seville, 
or bitter orange. There is a great variety of oranges 
now in the London market, and other markets of 
Europe, differing very little (except two or three of 
them) from each other ; yet an experienced dealer 
can tell you from which country they came. The 
Saint Michael's are the best. The modem lemon, I 
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think, differs much from what was sold in my younger 
days; it is more mixed with the perfumed, hard 
citron, and, in my opinion, is improved in its acid, 
though it has not so much juice. It is, I believe, the 
Lisbon lemon, and is cultivated at ithe Azores and in 
Australia; it is a good keeping lemon. The lime 
and shaddock are tropical plants, or best suited to a 
tropical climate, being common in the East and West 
Indies. At the Cape of Good Hope, in South 
America, the Brazils, and New South Wales, the 
China orange is extensively cultivated. At Rio 
Janeiro I have seen them very large, and they are 
there veiy sweet, but not of so lively a taste as at 
Sydney ; the heat of the climate seems to injure the 
acidous flavour. It is very curious that the Portugal 
lemon should lose its fine acid in America, and be- 
come so extremely bitter, that it is useless as a lemon; 
while the lime there possesses a fine sharp acid. 
When in South America, I was told that they had 
not a good lemon in any part of America. My 
esteemed friend Colonel Paterson, who was a good 
botanist, on his voyage to Sydney, in 1799, touched 
at Saint Salvador, at the time the oranges were ripe, 
and he told me they were the best he had ever met 
with. He succeeded in taking six of the plants to 
Sydney, and in 1801 presented me with three of 
them ; they were the originals of those now in my 
orangery near Paramatta. I have obtained some 
good varieties from th6m by working on the stocks of 
the Spanish lemon, and again other varieties from 
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tbe seeds of these worked trees ; more varieties may 
be gained by working the China orange on the 
stocks of the Seville^ The lime does not succeed at 
Paramatta; it cannot endure any frost, which, though 
not sufficient there to produce ice but very rarely, ox* 
to injure the orange, would kill the lime. All the 
limes that I have seen are of low growth; while the 
orange and the lemon rise to a good height, — twenty- 
five feet, or more. The culture of what I call the 
hardy sorts of the citrus genus is much the same ; 
they all require a sheltered situation, a rather dry, 
strong soil, on a gentle slope : though moisture is not 
disagreeable to them, yet a wet or swampy ground is 
not suitable for producing good fruit, or preserving 
the health of the trees ; it should have a rich mould 
0]\ the surface, with a deep, tenacious subsoil, into 
which their fangs, or strong, deep-holding roots can 
penetrate, so as to support the tree in hot and dry 
seasons. When prepared for planting, this ground 
should be previously well trenched, and the trees 
should be planted a little lower in the ground than 
they were before. 

The sweetest fruit is produced after hot summers, 
if rain should fall in the autumn to swell the oranges. 
A sandy, or porous rocky ground is not fit for them, 
nor do they like the sea-breeze; hence the land 
round Sydney is too rocky and sandy, and the orange 
does not thrive there. Indeed the orange may be 
said to be very fastidious in its choice of situations, 
soils, &c., and is very sensible to injury, which it does 
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not soon overcome, nor does it bear much pruning; 
it is, I think, the better for having its branches near 
the ground, so as to shade its roots. 

The orange and the lemon, &c., are fruits which 
hang long on their trees, and require near twelve 
months to ripen to maturity. The spring is the 
most general season for the flowers ; but if the spring 
is too dry, and they do not produce much blossom, 
or the fruit set, and the autumn should have plenty 
of rain, then the failure of the spring would be sup« 
plied by the abundance of the autumn crop ; but 
they also produce their flowers at various seasons 
in the Colony, and I have seen four crops at the same 
time on one tree; the flowers are at all seasons very 
fragrant. The double-blossomed orange tree, I be- 
lieve, has been the work of art, and does not produce 
fruit. In general the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron are very prolific in Australia. Some birds are 
fond of the flowers ; but no birds or animals touch 
the fruit, though of all other fruits birds are very 
voracious. 

Orange plants may be raised in various ways; — by 
layers, by seeds, by cuttings, by budding on the seed- 
ling aqd other stocks, and even a piece of the root 
will produce a perfect plant ; but I consider this, un- 
less for stocks, a bad way of raising trees. The 
orange tree has two distinct sets of roots : the first I 
shall call the surface roots, the others the fang roots. 
The surface roots are small and numerous round the 
stem, just below the ground, and seem to be provided 
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to draw from the atmosphere and the surface of the 
ground whatever is necessary to perfect the fruit, 
and nourish the tree, particularly in the spring and 
autumn. The fang, or deep roots, provide for its 
support in the hot summer months, when the ther- 
mometer rises above 100°. The long and warm 
summers in Australia are very suitable to the orange, 
though I have seen it nearly denuded of leaves by 
the heat; the extreme heat, however, seldom lasts 
more than a few days. It would be beneficial to the 
trees, to cover their upper roots with litter and neat's 
dung, spread over the ground a few feet round the 
stem ; and small aqueducts should be made, to con* 
vey the water to the roots of every tree^ so that the 
trees may have all the good of any rains. In Spain 
they are at great pains to convey water to their 
orange trees. The ground in all parts of the orangery 
should be constantly kept clean, and well worked, 
more particularly in the winter^ season and spring 
time ; and in the hot, dry weather, great care should 
be taken not to disturb the roots. 

The orange-tree attains to a great age. I have 
read that there are now two at Rome, more than 400 
years old : some accounts I have seen, mention that 
they were the first of the orange-trees brought to 
Europe ; but I believe they do not bear good fruit. 
In France, at the orangery of Versailles, there are 
1,300 trees or more, all in boxes capable of being 
moved out of the house in the summer ; the ages of 
some of the trees are marked on the boxes ; on two 
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of them I noticed the date of their introduction to 
Versailles — 1421. Only think of an orange-tree 
living 420 years in a box 1 they must be very tena- 
cious of life. 

The orange-tree in Australia is subject to the 
infection of an insect called the turtle-bug: this 
creature feeds on the sap of the tree, and causes it to 
become very sickly. Ants also infest it : a remedy 
for this is, — a mixture of strong lime-water, mixed 
with sulphur vivum, and thrown on the trees with a 
syringe. Great care should always be taken in gather- 
ing the fruit, so as not to break or injure the trees. 

The King's gardener at Versailles, told me that 
the orange did not ripen in any part of France, 
though it is much cultivated in Languedoc, and near 
Toulon, and supposed it might do there in some 
seasons. Oranges are much dearer in Paris than 
in London : they are supplied from Lisbon. The 
orange-plant is very much cultivated about Paris, 
for its sweet-scented flowers ; as well as in Holland 
and all over Europe. In the gardens round Genoa, 
it is much grown as an ornamental plant, &c. 

In my orangery, near Paramatta, the age of the 
oldest trees is about forty-two years ; the highest of 
them reach near thirty feet ; their produce is very 
great: one hundred dozens of oranges have been 
gathered off one tree, but they have not yet had 
sufficient time to arrive at their laigest growth. So 
favourable is that climate to the orange, that we have 
ripe fruit on the trees all the year round. 
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REMARKS ON THE ORANGE. 
From Pbofessor Martin. 

The Citrus Aurantiurrty or orange, has long maintained 
a very respectable place in the Materia Medica. The 
sort principally employed in medicine is the Seville 
orange, the juice of which is well known to be a 
grateful acid liquor, which, by allaying heat, quench* 
ing thirst, and promoting various excretions, proves 
of considerable use in febrile and inflammatory dis-^ 
orders : it is also considered as a powerful antiseptic, 
and of great efficacy in preventing and curing the 
scurvy. The juice of the China orange possesses the 
same qualities, in an inferior degree. The acid of 
oranges, by uniting with the bile, is said to take off 
its bitterness; and hence Dr. Cullen thinks it is 
probable that acid fruits taken in, are often useful in 
obviating the disorders that might arise from the 
redundancy of bile, and perhaps, from the acrid 
quality of it. On the other hand, if the acids are in 
greater quantity than can be, or are properly cor- 
rected by the bile present, they seem, by some union 
with that fluid, to acquire a purgative quality that 
brings on diarrhoea and the cholic pains, that accom- 
pany the operation of every pui^ative. Not only 
the juice, but the rind or peel of the Seville orange 
is of considerable efficacy in medicine ; since, besides 
its use as a stomachic, it has been much celebrated 
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in intermittent fevers ; and in testimony of its eflS- 
cacy in the most obstinate agues^ we find several 
authorities cited by Professor Murray. It has also 
been used as a powerful remedy in Menorrhagia, 
and in immoderate uterine evacuations ; and for its 
effects in these disorders^ we have not only the asser- 
tions of foreign physicians, but also those of Drs. 
Whytt and Hamilton. It gives out its flavour and 
taste readily in water, and is useful in all flatulencies, 
in whatever form it be given : it also sits better on 
the stomach than most other corroborants. The 
leaves of the orange are not without their virtues ; 
and in particular (as also the flowers) have been cele- 
brated in convulsive disorders, and have been suc- 
cessfully given, in the dose of a dram at a time, in 
nervous and hysterical cases. The virtues of the 
citron and lemon are also very considerable. Its 
juice, as a good antiscorbutic, is now generally car- 
ried on board of ships for long voyages : taken to the 
quantity of four or six ounces a day, it has been 
found to cure the jaundice. Dr. Whytt found it 
successful in allaying hysterical palpitations of the 
heart. The rind is a very grateful aromatic bitter, 
not so hot as orange peel, and yielding in distillation 
less quantity of oil : it is similar to that of the orange, 
and is employed with the same intentions. Citrus 
Medica^ or Citron, is of similar virtues : this firuit is 
more flavoured than the lemon, and the rind acts 
ifxoxe as an emetic. From the rind of the citron, the 
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perfume bergamot is extracted. Formerly they were 
much used in the Materia Medica. 

The shaddock is a native of India^ and is common 
both in China and Cochin China^ as it is also in 
Japan. It is found also in the Friendly Islands. 

Mr. Phillips, in his observations on * this fruit, 
says: — ^* Oranges may be eaten without injury to 
the health, even if a person is overheated ; but in the 
evening, or at night, they are not thought so whole- 
some. The juice of oranges is a pleasing acid, and 
good in inflammatory and putrid disorders, both 
acute and chronic. The juice contains an essential 
acid salt, mixed with much mucilage." Orangeade 
drink, made of orange juice, water, and sugar, may 
be given, says Levery, to people in the height of 
fever. 

The Seville orange is esteemed as far preferable 
for medicinal purposes ; and the blossoms of this 
species are the most odoriferous: the leaves are 
also used in medicine. The yellow rind of these 
oranges, separated from the white fungous matter, 
or inner rind, is a grateful, warm, aromatic bitter^ 
often used as a stomachic and corroborant. It is 
warmer than the peel of lemons, of a more durable 
flavour, abounds more with a light fragrant essential 
oil, which is lodged in the distant cells on the sur- 
face of the peel. Seville oranges also produce the 
best marmalade, and the richest wine : it is from the 
flowers of this kind of orange, that orange flower 
water is distilled. These oranges, preserved whole. 
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arc a fine sweetmeat^ and are justly admired. The 
seeds of the orange kind will be founds on nice ex- 
amination and dissection, very different from the 
seeds of other fruit, though they are Dicotyledonous. 
They have been anatomized by the curious, and, 
with the aid of a good microscope, are found to 
be almost as wonderful in their formation, as the 
human frame when dissected. The seed of the 
orange, like all other perfect seeds, contains the em- 
bryo of the future plant, and the principles of vege- 
table life. 

When it is desired to raise the plants from seeds, 
it is necessary to take them from the ripest and best 
oranges from the tree-top, wash them clean from the 
pulp, dry them in the sun, and then put them into 
powdered charcoal in brown paper, till the fit time 
for sowing : this should be in the early part of spring, 
putting them in very fine mould, in boxes, or earthen 
pans, or pots, under glass, with a gentle bottom heat, 
from stable-dung. Dr. Withering, in his work on 
Portugal, says, they work the orange and lemon: 
citron stocks are the best there to graft them on ; 
but the plants raised from seeds, produce the best 
crops, both in quality and quantity. In Portugal, 
the orange-trees do best wide apart : the lemon is 
better for being crowded together: the tops of the 
trees are often injured by the cold winds common in 
the winter. The climate of Portugal, he says, is 
rather too cold for them, and that they came origi- 
nally from Africa. In Australia, the orange > trees 
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suffer more from the long droughts than any other 
cause. I have seen them nearly denuded of their 
leaves and fruit in hot^ dry summers; but then, 
when succeeded by seasonable rains, the fruit has 
been very fine, and it is thought best to plant so 
closely, as to shade the ground ; but the trees which 
are on the highest grounds, and most exposed to the 
sun, produce the finest, thinnest rinded, and highest 
flavoured oranges. 

The lemon of Portugal, and the bitter orange of 
Spain, may be indigenous to North Africa, but not 
the China orange. One orange is cultivated at 
Tangier, in the kingdom of Fez, the fruit of which 
is brought to London, and sold in the shops. It is 
a small perfumed orange, related, I think, to the 
Mandarin; but this may have been taken from 
Portugal, as they had formerly a colony there : the 
other perfumed China oranges are brought from 
Lisbon to London. The Tangier orange seems to 
me, to be a variety from the China. 

All the species of the Citri (oranges) are culti- 
vated in Australia, and their fruit is plentiful in the 
markets of Sydney. Many parts of the colony are 
extremely suitable for this fruit, both as regards soil 
and climate. From the latitude of 38 down to 23, 
seems favourable for this fruit — *' this beautiful 
golden fruit of Hesperides !" as it has been written. 
Be this as it may, the gardens of the Hesperides 
may now be seen in Australia, and are no longer a 
fiction. These ancient Hesperides were supposed 
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to have been in North Africa : if so, the fruit was 
surely what is now called AdanCs Apples, or Pome- 
loesy (the shaddock). I leave the question open for 
the learned I 

The French reckon three species, and sixteen 
varieties of the orange: I. Orange de Portugal ; in 
this sort they include Grenade de Malte, or Malta 
Orange : 2. the Orange Nointel ; the leaves are long : 
3. Poire Orange : 4. the Orange of China ; small 
leaves: 5. Orange of Turkey; crumpled and whitish 
leaves: 6. Orange Curacao: 7. the Ruche de 
Depouille Orange : 8. the Orange Begarade and 
Begaradier : the fruit is violet ; it has the leaves of 
the myrtle : 9. Orange de Bergamotte ; sound fruit : 
10. Orange Naen ; has double flowers : 11. Pample- 
mousse ; has wide leaves, and large fruit — less agree- 
able : 12. Orange with Willow Leaves : 13. Orange 
Hermaphrodite; we may find several varieties: 
14. three-leaved Orange Tree : 15. Orange Man- 
darin : 16. Orange Florence; the one half of which 
is an orange, the other a citron, by the colour, the 
form, and the taste. 
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Port of Truxilio ; and of the Trade with the Central Americans. 

By THOMAS YOUNG, Esq. 

Illustrated by Engravings. 

" This volume may be considered as conveying the best and latest information. The 
author appears throughout the Narrative to speak with truth and candour." — Lit. Ga.z. 

" Everything is told with the freshness of an ardent temperament delighted with the 
novelty of the position in which he is thrown, and the beauties of nature which surround 
him." — ^Wekkly Chronicle. 
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Royal 8vo., Price 1/. iU, 6d, cloth. 

THE BEITISH MERCHANT'S ASSISTANT. 

Containing 

PART I.— Tables of Simple Interest at 3, 3§, 4, 4§, and 5 per cent. 

PART II.— Tables showing the Interest on Exchequer Bills at l§ef., l|ef., %d,, 2|(/., a§., 
3(/., ^id,, and 3§c/. per cent, per diem. 

PART ni. — ^Tables for Ascertaining the Value of every description of English and Foreign 
Stock. — Also the Amount of Brokerage, Commission, Freight, Marine, and 
other Insurance, at every rate per cent., &c. &C &c 

By 6. GREEN. 

Each of the above Three Parts is sold separately. 

A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION OF 
THE NATURE, ADVANTAGES, AND IMPORTANCE OF 

ASSUEANCES UPON LIVES, 

And the various Purposes to which they may be usefully Applied : including also a par- 
ticular Account of the routine required for Effecting a Policy; and of the different systems 
of Life Assurance now in use, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of Seventy London 
Assurance Offices, &c. j 

By LEWIS POCOCK, F.SA. 1 

In Post 8vo., Price 7s. doth. i 

<* There are no technicalities in Mr. Pocock's work to prevent its being useful to all; ; 
and those, therefore, who are likely to have recourse to Life Insurance will do wisely in j 
consulting this familiar explanation of its nature and advantages." — Globe. 

• . i 



New Edition, demy 8vo., price 12s. cloth, Revised throughout, with many additions and 
ccNTections, by the Author, and illustrated with Hates. 

THE NATUEE AM) PE0PEKTIE8 OF THE SUGAE CAM ; 

With Practical Directions for the Improvement of its Culture, 
and the Manufacture of its Products. 

To which is added an additional Chapter on the Manufacture of Sugar froin Beet-root. 

By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, F.R.S., 

Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

By the same Author, 
In Demy Svo., with i5 Botanical Plates, Price Sis. 

THE TEOPICAL AGKICULTURIST : 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management of various Productions suited to 
Tropical Climates, and capable of advantageous production in our Colonies, &c. 

"These two valuable volumes open to colonial residents such a mine of hitherto concealed 
wealth, that every proprietor, emigrant, or person interested in the success of an emigrant 
friend, ou^t to procure a copy as their surest guide to fortune." — Scotsman. 

I^ice 6s. bound in cloth. 

CLEMENT'S CUSTOMS GUIDE. 

Eevised and Corrected up to the time of the closing of the last Session of Parliament. 

Also, price 2s. doth. 

CLEMENTS CUSTOMS POCKET MANUAL. 

Made up to the same period. 
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ft'ice 2s. 6d. bound in doth. 

CEOSBY PLACE, 

Described in a Lecture on its Antiquities and Reminiscences delivered in the Great Hall 

on the evening of Friday, August 5th, 1842. 

By the Rky. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 

St. Olave's, Soulhwark. 

MADEIRA, LISBON, &c. 

THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEIEA; 

With a Description of Teneriffe, Lisbon, Cintra, and Mafra, and a Vocabulary of the 

Portuguese and English Languages. 

By WILLIAM WHITE COOPER, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hon. Artillery Company. 

In 1 Vol., fcp. 8vo., Price 4s. cloth gilt. 

''There has recently been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage." — Sir Jamks Clark on Climate. 
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MEDICAL GUIDE FOE MOTHEES, 

In Pregnancy, Accouchement, Suckling, Weaning, &c., and in most of the important 

Diseases of Children. 

Second Edition, enlai^ed. 

By J. R. HANCORN, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 5s. doth. 
An Abridged Edition, just published. Price Is. 



Aathor of «The Women of England," &c. 

PICTUEES OF PEWATE LIFE; 

FmsT Series. 
Containing «An Apology for Fiction;" *<The Hall and the Cottage;" "Ellen Eskdale;' 
" The Curate's Widow ;" and " Marriage as it may be." 

Uniform with the above, the Second Series, comprising 

" MZSAlTTBltOFT/* AVB "TBS PAZV8 OZ" PZiEASZWO.*' 

The Third Series, contains a highly interesting narrative, under the title of 
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OR, THE FALLACIES OF FEMALE EDUCATION.' 

The Volumes may be purchased separately, each 

BeautifuUy illustrated, Price 7s. 6d., cloth extra ; or 10s. 6d. elegantly bound in morocco. 

"The aim of the writer is evidently to instruct as well as amuse, by offering these 
admirable sketches as beacons to warn the young, especially of her own sex, against the 
errors which have shipwrecked the happiness of so many." — Gentlbmjlii's Magazine. 

THE PEOGEESS OF CEEATION, 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EARTH. 

An interesting and useful work for young People. 

By MARY ROBERTS, Author of « Annals of My Village," &c. &e. 

In small 8vo., beautifully illustrated. Price 7s. in fancy doth. 

"We have seldom met with a work, in which instruction and entertainment are mor« 
happily blended." — Times. 

" This beautiful volume forms an instructive collection of striking facts, interspersed 
with amiable reflections." — Spectator. 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

CAUSES AND MODES OF THE WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS ; 

OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND SPECULATION 

EXPLAINED, 

By THOMAS CORBET, Esq. 
Post 8vo., Price 6s., doth. 

" Mr. Corbet deserves our best thanks for laying d«wn so clearly and methodically his 
ideas on a subject of such vast importance." — New Monthly Magazine. 



OUTLINES OF NAVAL ROUTINE; 

Being a Concise and Complete Manual in Fitting, Re-fitting, Quartering, Stationing, 
making and shortening Sail, Heaving down, Rigging Shears, and, in short, performing all 
the ordinary duties of a Man-of-War, according to the best practice. 

By Lieutenant ALEXANDER D. FORDYCE, R.N. 
In Royal 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. boards. 
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A RATIONAL AND GOMPLBTB SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 

Just Published, in Demy 8vo., with Dlustrations. 

THE SCIENCE OF DEAWING SIMPLIFIED; 

OR, THE ELEMENTS OF FORM ACCURATELY DEMONSTRATED BY MODELS. 

By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, Esq. 

The Book and complete series of Models are contained in a portable cabinet box, bound 

as a library volume. Price 2 Guineas. 

"The great ntility of models in teaching Drawing by couTeying that perfect knowledge 
of perspective hitherto so difficult to comprehend, yet so necessary to attain, is now 
proved beyond doubt. Pupils, young or old, taught on this admirable system are enabled 
to draw from nature with all that fidelity and pleasing effect which characterized the old 
masters and the most talented of the modem school; gifts hitherto attained by a limited 
few after years of persevering and most anxious study. We cannot, therefore, too forcibly 
recommend this excellent system to all desirous of attaining a thorough knowledge of 
this valuable accomplishment."^-LoNDON Rkyiew. 



THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 

An Historical Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events and Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Third Edition, in 1 Vol. fcp. 8vo., I^ice 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

'* This is a work that must make its way into a permanent place in our literature. The 
quaintness of its language, the touching simplicity of its descriptions and dialogues, and 
the reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, wiU insure it a welcome reception 
amongst all readers of refined taste and discernment."— 'Atlas. 



A GUIDE TO THE RHINE, HOLLAND, &c. . 

TEAVELS OF MINNA AND GODFEET IN MANY LANDS, 

From the Journals of the Author. 

THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN, 

With numerous Engravings, by Cook, &c., Price 7s. doth boards. 

^Iso, uniform with the above, 

TEAVELS THEOUGH HOLLAND. 

Beautifully illustrated from the old Dutch Masters. 

'< These are truly delightful and useful little books, abounding in information. They 
are written for the young; but many who have passed the age of manhood may read them 
with advantage. They also form excellent Guide Books." — ^Metropolitan. 

''Very pretty sensible books. We should have no objection to travel through every 
country in Europe in the mental company of such an original observer, who, though 
meek enough to amuse little children, has talent sufficient to interest adults." 

Court Magazine. 

- << Hardly less entertaining thanTieck's * Fairy Tales,' or Miss Sedgwick's 'American 
Truths.' ** — ^Athenaum. 
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GRESHAM PHIZE ESSAYS. 
ESSAYO^N THE 

LIFE AND INSTITUrrONS OF OFFA; KING OF MEECIA, 

AD. 755—704. 
By the Ret. HENRY BIACKENZIE, MA. 

In 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. in doth, gQt leaves. 

"A veiy scholarly composition, displaying much research and information re^>ecUng 
the Anglo-Saxon institutions." — Spectator. 

Prize Essay, 1840. 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF LITEEATUEE 

TO THK 

MOTHEES OF ENGLAND. 

By CAROU!<}E A. HALSTED. 

In 1 Volume Post 8vo., Price 5s., neatly bound in cloth. 

''The object of the writer has been to show the services rendered by the mothers of 
England to religion and the state, and to science and learning generally ; and the examples 
adduced display considerable knowledge and research, and are always happily sdected and 
placed in the most attractive point of view." — ^Britannia. 



THE LIFE OF MAEGAEET BEAUFOET, 

COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, 

AND MOTHER OF KINO HENKT THE SETENTH, 

Foundress of Christ's and of St. John's College, Oxford; 

Being the Historical Memoir for which the Honorary Premium was awarded by the 
Directors of the Gresham Commemoration, Crosby Hall. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of "Investigation," &c. 

In 1 Yol. Demy Svo., with a Portrait, Price 12s. 

"This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply interesting, and has been 
hitherto almost unexplored. The style is chaste and correct, and it has high claims to 
popularity wide and permanent. On many topics the authoress has accumulated some 
valuable historical details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, and has 
thus compiled a work which, if not entitled to rank amongst the ' curiosities of Uteratore,' 
is at least one of the most interesting and instructive books of the season."— Atlas, 
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INVESTIGATION; 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of "The Life of Margaret Beaufort," &c. &e. 

Small 8vo., with highly-finished Plates, 7s. in embossed doth. 

This is an eleganQy-written and highly-instructive work for young people, in which a 
general knowledge of various interesting topics, connected with every-day life, is presented 
to the youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form. 



STAOTIELD'S COAST SCEKEEY; 

COMPRISING 

A SERIES OF 40 PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 

From Original Drawings taken expressly for this publication, 

By CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq., R.A. 

This work is published in super-royal Svo., containing beautifully-finished Line En- 
gravings, by the most eminent Artists, accompanied by highly interesting topographical 
descriptions, forming altogether one of the most splendid works of the kind which has 
ever appeared, and may now be had, done up in appropriate and elegant morocco binding. 
Price 32s. 6d. 

" It seems almost a sin against patriotism, as weU as good taste, not to possess oneself 
of a work so peculiarly national, and so exceedingly beautiful" — Metropolitan. 

" Amidst the unnumbered embellishments for the drawing-room table, or the portfolio, 
which are now brought within the reach of every one, the difficulty is to know what is 
the most worthy of our choice. As directors, though in humble sphere, of the public 
taste, we would wish, as opportunity offers, to- point out those works of art which deserve 
pecidiarly the public patronage. With this feeling we introduce the work now before us, 
assured that the admirers of coast scenery — and who is not? — wiU be gratified with these 
exquisite engravings of subjects taken from both sides of the British Channel." 

Hampshire Independent. 

THE BYEON GALLEEY: 

A series of 36 Historical Embellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works of Lord Byron ; 
beautifully engraved from Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and 
adapted by their size and excellence to bind up with and embellish every edition pubUshed 
in England of Lord Btbon's Works, and also the vairious sizes and editions published 
in France, Germany, and America ; ample directions being given for placing them in the 
respective editions. Elegantly bound in morocco, Price 1/. 15s., forming a splendid 
Ornament for the Drawing-Room Table. 

"Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid plates does not appear to 
lie within the power of language. There is not an admirer of the works of the departed 
noble poet who can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless the * Byron 
Gallery ' be attached to it. There is no instance in which excellence in poetry and the 
arts are so admirably combined." — Imperial Magazine. 



In a neat Portfolio, containing 5 Engravings, 15 inches by 10, with Descriptive Letterpress, 

ISeliicatelr, ts ^ttmiamiu to fl^er IClatestfi* 

THE OBIENTAL POETFOLIO : 

Being a Series of Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Cos- 
tumes, &C. of the East. From original Sketches in the collections of Lord William 
Bentinck, K.C.B., Captain R. M. Grindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.S., Thomas Bacon, Esq., James Baillie Fraser, Esq., and other travellers. The 
Literary department of the work under the superintendence of Horace H. Wilson, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S. &c. &c. In Parts, Price 1/. Is. each. 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been felt to be a desideratum ; 
namely. Graphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Cos-, 
tumes, &c. of the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military achievements, 
and such extensive commercial enterprize, is daily increasing in interest with the 
British Public. 

The Drawings for the Work are made by the first Artists in the Kingdom, from the 
original sketches taken on the spot. 
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*^* In order to secure to science the full advantage of Discoveries in Natural 
History f the Lords Commissioners of Her M€0esty*s Treasury have been pletised to 
make a liberal grant of money towards defraying- part of the expenses of the fol- 
lowing three important publications. They have, in consequence, been undertaken 
on a scale worthy of the high patronage thus received, and are offered to the public 
at a much lower price than would otherwise have been possible. 

1. 

By the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Preparing for Publication, in Royal Quarto Parts, Price 10s. each, with beautifully 

Coloured Plates. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE YOYAGE OF H. M. S. SULPHUB, 

Under the Command of 
CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N., C.B., F.R.6.S., &C. 

Edited and Superintended by RICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS, Esq., 
Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 

The extensive and protracted Voyage of Her Majesty's Ship " Sulphur," having been produc- 
tive of many new and valuable additions to Natural History, a number of which are of con- 
siderable scientific interest, it has been determined to publish them in a collected form, with 
illustrations of such as are hitherto new or unfigured. The collection has been assembled 
from a variety of countries, embraced within the limits of a voyage prosecuted along the 
shores of North and South America, among the Islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
and in the circumnavigation of the globe. In many of these, no doubt, the industry 
and research of previous navigators may have left no very prominent objects unobserved, 
yet in others there will for some time remain abundant scope for the Naturalist. Among 
the countries visited by the " Sulphur," and which in the present state of science are 
invested with more particular interest, may be mentioned the Califomias, Columbia Riv6r, 
the Northwest coast of America, the Feejee Group (a portion of the Friendly Islands,) 
New Zealand, New Ireland, New Guinea, China, and Madagascar. 

Animated by a devotion to science, the following gentlemen have liberally engaged to 
undertake those departments with which each respectively is best acquainted. The 
Mammalia will thus be described by Mr. J. £. Gray ; Birds, by Mr. Gould ; Fish, by Dr. 
Richardson ; Crustacea, by Mr. Bell; Shells, by Mr. Hinds; Radiata, by Mr. J. E. Gray. 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

I. The work will extend to about Twelve Parts, one of which will appear on the 1st 
of every third month. 

II. The Parts will be published at the uniform price of Ten Shillings, and it is in- 
tended that each department shall, as far as possible, be complete in itself. 

Part I., containing MAMMALIA, by J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., &c., wiO be published 

on the 1st of April. 

2. 

In Royal 4to. Parts, Price 10s. and 12s. each, containing on an average Ten beautifully 

Coloured Engravings, with descriptive Letterpress, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA: 

Comprising Figures of all the new species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
obtained during the Expedition fitted out by "The Cape of Good Hope Association for 
exploring Central Africa," in the years 1834, 1S35, and 1S36, with Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, and a Summary of African Zoology. 

By ANDREW SMITH, M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

*/ The whole of the Plates are engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this work, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 

17 Parts are now published. 
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Uniform with the preceding; 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, 

ONDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN FITZROY, R.N. 

DURING THE YEARS 1832 to 1836. 

Edited and saperintended by CHARLES DARWIN, Esq., MJk. F.R.S. Sec. 6.S. 

Naturalist to the Expedition. 

Comprising highly-finished representations of the most novel and interesting objects in 
Natural History, collected during the voyage of the Beagle, vith descriptive Letterpress, 
and a general ^etch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of South America. 

Figures are given of many species of animals hitherto unknown or but imperfectly 
described, together with an account of their habits, ranges, and places of habitation. 

The collections were chiefly made in the provinces bordering on the Rio Plata, in 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, Chili, and the Galapagos Archipdago 
in the Pacific. 

18 Parts are now published, containing as under. 

Nos. 1, 7, 8, and 13. 

FOSSIL MAMMALLk. 

By Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology to 



the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

With a Geological Introduction, 

By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work is now com- 
plete, I^ice 1/. 10s. 



Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 10. 

MAMMAUA. 

By George R. Waterhouse, Esq., 

Curator of the Zoological Society of 
London, &c. 

This Division of the Work is now com- 
plete, Price 1/. 18s. 



Nos. 3, 6, 9, 11, and 15. 

BIRDS. 

By John Gould, Esq., F.L.S. 

With a Notice of their Habits & Ranges, 

By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work Is now com- 
plete, Price 2/. 15s. 

Nos. 12, 14, 16, and 17. 

FISH. 

By the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A, F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work is now 
complete, Price 1/. 14. 



No. 18. 
REPTILES. 



Another Part will complete the Work. 
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WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OP HER 

MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 

GEOLOGICAL OBSEEVATIONS 

MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF HER MAJESTY'S SHIP BEAGLE, 

Under the Command of Captain FitzRoy, R.N. 

Part I.— (Just Published) ON CORAL FORMATIONS. 

Ry CHARLES DARWIN, MJL, F.R.S., Sec. 6.S., &c. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo., Illustrated with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 15s. bound in doth. 

(Preparing for Publication,) 

Part II.— ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC AND 

PACIFIC OCEANS, 

(Together with a brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of 

Australia.) 

Part III.— ON THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKd OF 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

THE LIFE AND COLLECTED 

WOBKS OF SIB HUMPHET DAVY, BAET. 

VORBIOir A880CUTB OV THB IXSTITDTB OV PBAVCB, &C« 

Edited by his Brother, JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 
Now complete, in 9 Vols, post 8vo., Price lOs. 6d. each, in doth binding. 

Contents of tfe 'Foluntes;— foUr wpavattli^. 

VOL. 1. 

THE LIFE OF SIR H. DAVY, WITH A PORTRAIT. 

''This biography is admirably written — correct details, full of instruction, and amnsing 
throughout." — ^London RKTiitw. 

VOL. II. 

THE WHOLE OF Sir H.DAVY'S EARLY MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 

Faoif 1799 to 1805 ; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, AND OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 

CHEMISTRY DELIVERED IN 1803 AND 1804. 

VOL. III. 

RESEARCHES ON NITROUS OXIDE, 
AND THB COMBINATION OF OXYGEN AND AZOTE; AND ON THE RESPI- 
RATION OF NITROUS OXIDE AND OTHER OASES. 

VOL. IV. 
ELEMENTS OP CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH TWXLTB PLATB8 OV CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
VOLS. V. AND VI. 

BAKERIAN LECTURES, 

AND OTHER PAPERS IN PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND JOURNAL 

OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. With buhbrous Enokayingb. 

VOLS. VII. AND VIII. 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

DISCOURSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, MISCELLANEOUS 

LECTURES, AND EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES. With hant Platbs. 

VOL. IX. 
SALMONIA, AND CONSOLATION IN TRAVEL. 

*^* This new and uniform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry Davy embraces the 
whole of his Works, during the space of thirty years (1799 to 1829), a period memo- 
rable in the History of Chemistry, and made so, in no small degree, by his own DisooTeries. 
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EESEAECHES, PHYSIOLOGICAL AND ANATOMICAL. 

* By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.SS. L. & E., &c. 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

The principal subjects treated of are Animal Electricity; — Animal Heat; — the Tem- 
perature of different Animals; — Pneumothorax in connexion with the Absorption of 
Oases by Serous and Mucous Membranes; — the Properties of the Blood in Health and 
Disease ; — the Properties of different Animal Textures; — the Putrefactive Process; — the 
I^eservation of Anatomical Preparations; — the Effects of the Poison of certain Serpents; 
— ^the Structure of the Heart of Batrachlan Animals, &c. &c. 

In 2 Vols. 8vo., Price 30s. bound in cloth. 

''The subjects treated by the author are extremely numerous and interesting; several 
new facts in the physiology of animals are brought forward, and some curious and in- 
structive experiments are explained and illustrated with remarkable felicity." 

Monthly Chronicle. 

"This work is written with a clearness and simplicity which renders its scientific 
details readily comprehensible." — Herald, 



THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 

TEANSACTIONS OF THE METEOBOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 

Illustrated by a Synoptical Chart and numerous Diagrams. 

Royal 8vo., Price 2/. 2s. 

The first paper in the volume, entitled 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS^ ON LAND 

OR AT SEA, 

By R. C. WOODS, Esq. 
May be purchased separately. Price 2s. 6d. 
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COMPANION TO SOUTH EY'S UFE OF NELSON. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTH; 

Drawn up from Official and other authentic Documents supplied by his Family and Friends. 

By EDWARD OSLER, Esq. 

New Edition, fcp. Svo., Price 6s. cloth, with a Portrait and five other Plates. 

<* Here is a valuable addition to our naval biography; a book not to be read by English- 
men without pride of heart. The name of Exmouth occupies an honourable place beside 
those of Nelson and Collingwood ; his services were hardly less numerous or brilliant than 
theirs." — ^ATHENisuM. 

<' This is a valuable memoir of an officer whom his country will ever acknowledge as 
one of its most brilliant heroes. We have had to notice many valuable historical memoirs, 
but on no occa^on have we had more pleasure than in the examination of the one before 
us."— Natal and Military Gazette. 
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CHINA OPENED; 



Or, a Display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese Empire. 

By the Re?. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. Revised by the Re?. Andrew Rebd, D.D. 

In S Vols., Post 8vo., with a New Map of the Chinese Empire, Price 1/. is. doth boards. 

"We obtain from these rolumes more information of a practical kind than from any 
other publication; a closer view of ttie Domestic life of the Chinese — of the public 
institutions — the manufactures — natural resources — and literature. The work in fact is 
full of information, gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader without 
any excuse for ignorance on the subject." — Atlas. 

" This is by far the most interesting, complete, and valuable account of the Chinese 
Empire that has yet been published." — Sun. 

Also by the same Author, 
A HISTORY OF 

THE CHINESE EMPIEE, ANCIENT AND MODEBN. 

Comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. 

Illustrated by a New and Corrected Map of the Empire. 

In 2 Vols., demy 8vo. bds.. Price 28s. 

"We cordially recommend this exceedingly interesting account of this very interesting 
country." — London Revikw. 

"Mr. Gutzlaff has evidently combined industry with talent in producing this work, 
which far exceeds in information, research, and apparent veracity, any thing we have 
before seen concerning this curious and singular nation." — London News. 

A fflSTOBY OF UPPEB AND LOWEE CALIFOENIA, 

From their first Discovery to the Present Time ; comprising an Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. ; a fuU View of the Missionary 
Establishments, and condition of the Free and Domesticated Indians. 

Ry ALEXANDER* FORBES, Esq. 

With an Appendix relating to Steam Navigation in the Pacific. 

In 1 Volume, demy 8vo., with a New Afap by Arrowsmith, Plans of the Harbour, and 

numerous Engravings, Price lis. 

** This is a very interesting and important work, and will make the public well ac- 
quainted with an extensive country known to Europe nearly three hundred years, yet its 
history, till the appearance of this volume, has been nearly a blank." — Sunday Times. 

A NARRATIVE OF 

TWO EXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTEBIOE OF AU8TKALIA, 

Undertaken by Captain CHARLES STURT, of the 39th Regiment, by order of the 

Colonial Government to ascertain the Nature of the Country to the West and 

North-west of the Colony of New South Wales. 

Second Edition, 2 Volumes 8vo., Price 28s. illustrated with a large Map of Australia, by 
Arrowsmith ; Charts, Fossils, Landscapes, and beautifuUy coloured Plates <^ BirdA, ia. 

** We heartily recommend these vohmies to publie notice. They are full of interest, 
well and modestly written, carefully illustrated, and, on the whole, make us better ac- 
quainted with the interior of Australia and its native tribes, than any other work we have 
met with." — Athbnauh. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 

From Personal Observations during a residence there. 

By the Hon. HENRY WILLUM PETRE. 

In Demy Svo., with a Map and Plates. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 

" This is a valuable contribution to our sources of information respecting New Zealand, 
and the best proof of the Author's very favourable opinion of the country, is his making 
immediate arrangements to return there as a Colonist." 
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NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTEALIA, AND NEW SOUTH 

WALES: 

A Record of recent Travels in these Colonies, with especial reference to Emigration, and 

the advantageous employment of Lai)our and Capital. 

By R. 6. JAMESON, Esq. 

Post 8vo., Price 8s. cloth, with Maps and Plates. 

"Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, and has made good use of 
his faculties."— Spectator. 

In Demy 8vo., price 3s. doth. 

The History of the 

TRANSACTIONS, WARS, AND COMMERCE 

Carried on between 

BUSSIA AND CHINA, 

From the earliest period. With an Account of the Conquest of Siberia, and of the 
present policy of the Russian and Chinese Governments. 

Translated from the Russian of G. F. Mullbr, and of P. S. Pallas, Historiographer 

and Counsellor of Russia. 

** Every line of this publication is a valuable contribution to our acquaintance with 
matters of much commercial and national consequence, and of which we know far too 
little." Literary Gazette. 



A HISTORY OF THE 

EUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN FEANCE. 

Translated from the Original of A. Mikhailofsk-Danilbfskt, Aide-de-Camp and 

Private Secretary of the late Emperor Alexander. 

Illustrated by Plans of the Operations of the Army, and of the Seat of War. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo., Price lis. cloth. 

"A work of this description, which contributes new data for the Military History of the 
age, cannot fail of proving acceptable to the public. It is written by a well-known 
Russian General; and the details, we feel sure, are as correct as they are interesting." 

United Service Gazette. 

<^ Although the military operations of the invasion of France have been before nar- 
rated by numerous eye-witnesses, still there is much new and interesting matter in the 
present history."— Natal and Military Gazette. 



A VALUABLE AND INSTRUCTIYB PRESENT FOR THE TOUNG. 

THE PAEENT'S CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 

INSTEUCTION. 

In 6 neatly bound Vols., Price 38. 6d. each. 

Each Tolame of this useful and instructive little work comprises a rariety of informalioa 
on diCTerent subjects — Natural History, Biography, Travels, &c.; Tales, original and 
selected ; and animated Conversations on the objects that daily surround young people. 

The various tales and subjects are illustrated with Woodcuts. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and may be purchased separately. 

** Every parent at all interested in his children must have felt the difficulty of providing 
suitable reading for them in their hours of amusement. This little work presents these 
advantages in a considerable degree, as it contains just that description of reading which 
will be beneficial to young children." — Quartbrlt Journal of Education. 

By the same Author, 

UTTLE STOEIES FEOM THE PAELOTJB PBINTING-PBESS. 

Royal 18mo., Price Sis. 6d. neatly bound in doth. 

"A very nice little book for children. The author has evidently been familiar with 
children, and brought himself to understand their feelings. No child's book that we have 
ever seen has been so admirably levelled at their capacities as this admirably written little 
book." — ^Weekly Chroniclb. 
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THE JUTENILE MISCELLANT OF AMUSEMENT ANB 

INSTEUCTION. 

Illustrated by numerous Plates and Wood Cuts. 
Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. cloth. 
" Filled with amusement and instruction as its UUe indicates." Court Journal. 



THE EELIGIOUS HISTOET OF MAN, 

In which Religion and Superstition are traced from their source. 

By D. MORISON. 
The Second Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. doth. 

How much the contents of this volume call for the careful investigation of every one 
in search of Truth, will appear from the following opinions selected from many. 

<<The intention of this book is not less admirable than the manner in which it is 
written. It is most instructive, and the tone of its contents is in the highest degree ptous, 
without the least tinge of puritanism. The information it gives on the most difficult points 
of biblical reading render it a valuable book to all who desire true knowledge." — ^Agb. 

"Curious, industrious, and learned, and well worthy the attention of the public" 

Literary Gazette. 

'' The plan of this book was both extensive and important — embracing an inquiry into 
the nature of Revelation, and its influence on the opinions and customs of mankind ;" 
BUT ** the writer uses Scripture as an interpreter," and " sticks to the literal text of the 
six days." — Spectator. 
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In 1 Vol., post 8vo., Price 8s. doth. 

THE CHRTSTIM'S SUNDAY COMPANION; 

Being Refections in Prose and Verse on the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and Proper 
Lessons for each Sunday; with a view to their immediate connection. 

By Mrs. J. A. SAR6ANT. 

<< We cordially recommend this volume as an acceptable present to be made to the 
heads of families, and also an admirable school book to be read on Sunday morning to 
scholars before proceeding to the Temple of God.'*— Church and State Gazettb. 

<<The whole production is eminently fitted to elevate the tone of religious feeling, to 
strengthen in the minds not only of the rising generation, but also of the older friends to 
our venerable ecclesiastical institution, sentiments of firm and fervent attachment to the 
pure faith and reformed worship established in this Protestant country, and for these 
reasons especially we recommend it to the perusal of our readers." — Norfolk Chron. 



PULPIT BECOLLECTIONS. 

UisceDaneous Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 

By the Rev. Sir WILLIAM DUNBAR, Bart., S.C.L. 

Late Curate of the above Parish. 

Demy Svo., Price 7s. doth. 

''Written in an easy, flowing style; and have an air of affectionate sincerity, Which 
irresistibly wins attention." — Athbnaum. 

"The writer shows us what are the credentials of a Christian Ministry, by such zealous 
and single-minded efforts as these, to save souls from death, far more convincingly than 
he would have d<me by the most elaborate efforts to demonstrate an apostolical succession. 
The sermons are practical as well as experimental in their tendencies, and extremely 
edifying." — ^Watchman. 
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THE BECTOBT OF VALEHEAD. 

By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, MJk. 

Twelfth Edition, enlarged, with an illustrative Plate, Price 6s. neatly bound in doth; 

or 9s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no 
person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It 
is a page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with all the instruction of an excellent 
pattern : it is a commentary on the affectionate warning, ' Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.' We have not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly 
praise, or so oonsdentiously recommend." — Literary Gazette. 
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In 1 Volume Post 8vo., Price 8s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 

A fflSTOET OF THE CHUECH OF CHEIST, 

IN A COURSE OF LECTURES. 

By the Ret. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 

St. Olave's, Southwark. 

''Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted or intolerant." — Lit. Gaz. 

'' It is but an octavo, yet within its conveniently compendious pages it contains a re- 
view carefully taken of the progress of the Church of Christ, through all the perils of 
persecution, dissent, and heresy, by which it has been tried as in a furnace, up to its con- 
firmed establishment in this country at the epoch of 1688."— Herald. 
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THE FAMILY SMCTUABT: 

A FORM OF DOMESTIC DEVOTION FOB EVERY SABBATH IN THE YEAR ; 

CONTAINING 

THE COLLECT OP THE DAY ; A PORTIOlNr OF SCRIPTURE ; 

AN ORIGINAL PRAYER AND SERMON ; AND THE BENEDICTION. 
In 1 thick Vol., Demy 8yo., Price 15s. cloth extra. 
"A very pious production, and well calculated for reading in religious families." 

.-_■,_■.■.■,.. Literary Gazcttb. 

CHUECH AND MNG. 

In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo., Price 4s. doth boards. 

C0MPRI8INO 

I. THE CHURCH AND DISSENT, CONSIDERED IN THEIR PRACTICAL INFLU- 
ENCE, shewing the Connexion of Constitational Monarchy with the Church ; and 
the Identity of the Voluntary Principle with Democracy. 

n. THE CHURCH ESTABUSHED ON THE BIBLE; or, the Doctrines and Disdplme 
of the Church shewn in the Ord» and Connexion of the Yearly Services appointed 
from the Scriptures. 

HI. THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. In Connexion with these 
appointed Services. 

IV. PSALMS AND HYMNS ON THE SERVICES AND RITES OF THE CHURCH. 

By EDWARD OSLER. 
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THE CmmCH AND DISSENT, 

Considered in their practical influence on individuals. Society^ the Nation, and Religion. 
By EDWARD OSLER, Author of "The Life of Lord Exmouth,*' &c. &c. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. 

** This sensible. Judicious, and well-principled book, deserves the attention of all Church- 
men, and the author their best thanks." — British Magazine. 

"This publication abounds with advice which will weU repay the attentive consideration 
of those to whom it is addressed." — Times. 
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THE LIFE AND TEAVELS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL; 

Combining, with his eventful History, a Description of the past and present State of the 
various Cities and Countries visited by him in the course of his ministry, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the People to whom he preached. Dluslrated by a Map. 

"This is one of the most interesting works we ever read." — ^Edihrurgh Journal. 

"This is an extremely interesting and instructive volume — one most likely to engage 
the youthful mind, and to be read with equal pleasure and profit. We can safely say, 
that a book of this description, more deserving of a wide popularity, has not lately been 
produced ; and we heartily wish it every success." — Literary Gazette. 

SCEIPTUEAirSTUDIES : 

C0MPRI8INO 

THE CREATION — THE CHRISTIAN SCHEME THE INNER SENSE. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HILL TUCKER, M.A., Fellow of King^s College, Cambridge. 
In 1 thick Vol., Demy 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

" This is not a work for ordinary readers. The author thinks for himself; and so writes 
that his readers must think too, or they will not be able to understand him. — To the 
sacred volume, as a revelation from God, he pays uniform and entire deference — and the 
thoughtful and prayerful reader will soon find that he has not the thinkings of a common- 
place mind before him." — ^Methodist Magazine. 



THE LIFE-BOOK OF A LABOUBEB. 

By a WORKING CLERGYMAN. 

CoNTBNTf :— The Kingfs Heart^Linksof the Past— NeimhAm Paddex andBIr. Blunt— 
The Grave of Byron — The late Lady Howe — A Fastidious Parish — Bishops and their 
Relatives— Lord Viscount Brome— M. J. J.— Laud's Church Yard— The Rou^ Clergyman 
—The Tennis Ball of Fortune— The Dying Request of the Infidel's Daughter— The Clergy* 
man Alchemist — What say you to a Ghost Story? — Lady Huntingdon's resting Place — 
Amsby and Robert Hall— The Deserted Prophetess — The Crown Prince— Religion and 
Insanity — Dr. Hawker and Mrs. Jordan, &c. &c. 

In 1 VoL small 8vo., Price Ts. cloth boards. 

<<It is the pious offering of one who may be deemed a proper follower in the footsteps 
of that good man, Legh Richmond." — Argus. 

<<This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of all biographies, 'The 
Doctor,' to which indeed it is litUe if at aU inferior."— Britannia. 
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SIX MONTHS OF 

A NEWFOUNDLAND MISSIONAETS JOUBNAL. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon WIX. 

Second Edition, in 1 VoL 12mo., Price 4s. 6d. doth. 

''This is one of the most interesting and affecting volumes we have ever read." 

Christian Rbmemrrancer. 

"We most earnestly reo<Hnmend this Journal to general notice ; it is full of interest." 

British Magazine. 



SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIB BEMEDY: 

A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 

By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 

The First Number, entitled "THE MECHANIC," was pronounced to be "One of the 
most useful and interesting publications that had issued from the press." 

The following are the Contents of the different Numbers, Price Is, 6d, each. 



h, THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
IIL THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 

IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 

V. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 



VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE; OR, THE 

MANCHESTER WEAVERS. 
Vn. THE SOLDIER. 
Vm. THE LEASIDE FARM. 



Every two consecutive Numbers form a Volume, which may be procured, neatly bound. 

Price 4s. each. 

" The design of Mr. Tayler is praiseworthy ; his object being to counteract, by a series 
of tales illustrative of the power and necessity of religion in the daily and hourly concerns 
of life, 'the confusion of error with truth in Miss Martineau's Entertaining 
Stories.' "—Christian Remembrancer. 



ilAorlnt fts tit Keb. Cl^arles 1$. Casler, 111.9. 
Author of ** Mat tou Like it," &c. &c. 

1. 

EECOBDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 

Seventh Edition, in 1 Yolome small 8vo., Price 7s. neatly bound in cloth. 

*'We most earnestly recommend this work to the perusal of all those who desird 
instruction blended with amusement. A spirit of true piety breathes through every page ; 
and whilst the innocent recreation of the reader is amply consulted, his motives to virtue 
and morality receive an additional stimulus." — Monthly Review. 

By the same Author, 
2. 

MONTAGUE; OB, IS THIS BELIGION? 

A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition, in Foolscap 8vo., Dlustrated, Price 6s. cloth, and 9s. morocco extra. 

'* To christian parents we recommend the work, as admirably adapted to remind them 
of their important duties, and their awful responsibility ; and to our young readers, as 
affording them much excellent advice and example, and displaying in the most lively 
colours the high rewards of filial obedience." — Christian Monitor. 

3. 

A FIEESIDE BOOK: 

OR, THE ACCOUNT OF A CHRISTMAS SPENT AT OLD COURT. 

Second Edition, fcp. 8vo., Price 6s. cloth, and 98. morocco extra. 

''This little volume is a row of pearls strung upon a thread of gold. It has an elegant 
simplicity pervading it which is very pleasing, and a sterling value in its pure Christian 
morality, that gives it a still higher daim to praise." —Gentleman's Magazine. 

4. 

A VOLUME OF SEBMONS, 

ON THE DOCTRINES AND DUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Second Edition, Demy 12mo., Price 5s. boards. 

*< Wen meriting a high rank among the pious labours of the ministry, is this simple 
but admirable volume; directed to instruct and improve even the most ignorant; whfle it 
reflects lustre on the Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the same time does 
honour to his talents." — Literary Gazette. 

5. 

LEGENDS AND BECOBDS, CHIEFLT HISTOBICAL. 

Contents: ^Lucy — Lorenzo; or, a Vision of Conscience — The Lady Usle — Ful- 

gentius and Meta — ^Anne of Cleves ; or, Katharine Howard — George the Third — ^The Lady 
Russell— Guyon of Marseilles — ^The Earl of Strafford — ^Donna Francesca— Joan of Kent — 
The Lady Anne Carr— The Son and Heir— Leonora. 

In post Svo., beautifully Illustrated, Price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

6. 

THE CHILD OF THE CHUBCH OF ENGLAND. 

Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 

*< These are truly Christian Parents' Books, and happy would it be for the rising gent- 
ration if their instructors and tutors would put these admirable works of Mr. Tayler into 
the hands of the young, while their tender minds are yet open to receive the good im- 
pressions which they are so calculated to convey." — Christian Monitor. 
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BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIKD, 

Printed with a very distinct liaised Roman Letter, adapted to their touch, 

£ s. d, 
TOE BIBLE, 15 vols 8 Q 



*/ Any Volume separately : -^ 
s, d. 
Vol. 1, Genesis 10 

— 2, Exodus and Leviticus .... 13 

— 3, Numbers 9 

-— i, Deuteronomy 7 6 

— 5, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth 10 

— 6, Samuel 110 

— 7, Kings , 11 

— 8, Chronicles 11 



Vol. 9| Job, Ezra, and Nehemiah . , 9 

— 10, Psahns 13 

— 11, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, and Esther . . 8 6 

— 12, Isaiah 10 6 

— 13, Jeremiah and Lamentations . 11 

— U, Ezekiel 10 

— 15, Daniel, to the end 110 



THE FOUR GOSPELS — Matthew and Luke, 5s. 6d. each; John is. 6d.; Mark is. 
separately. 

THE CHURCH of ENGLAND CATECHISM 10 

CHURCH of SCOTLAND SHORTER CATECHISM 2 6 

SELECTIONS from EMINENT AUTHORS 16 

SELECTIONS of SACRED POETRY, with Tunes 2 

ARITHMETICAL BOARDS 10 6 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES 2 

RUTH and JAMES 2 6 

REPORT and STATEMENT of EDUCATION 2 

SPECIMENS of PRINTING TYPE 2 6 

FIRST BOOK of LESSONS 10 

SECOND BOOK of LESSONS 2 

A SELECTION of iESOP'S FABLES, with Woodcute 2 

LESSONS on RELIGION and PRAYER 16 

LESSONS on NATURAL RELIGION 2 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES 5 6 

THE EPISTLES to the EPHESUNS and GALATUNS 3 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, complete, 4 vols, bound 2 

THE PSALMS and PARAPHRASES, 2 vols 16 

THE MORNING and EVENING SERVICES 2 6 

THE HISTORY of the BIBLE 2 

MUSICAL CATECHISM, with Tunes 3 6 

ENGLISH, GRAMMAR 5 

TOD'S LECTURES, vol 1 and 2, each 2 6 

DESCRIPTION of LONDON by CHAMBERS 3 

The Blind may now be taught to read at School, or even by their own friends at home. 



PLAIN TRACTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES. 
Nos. 1 to 5, id each ; No. 6, 9d. 

PLAIN TBACTS FOB CBTTICAL TIMES; 

Intended to illustrate generally the true Doctrine of Scripture, the Christian Fathers, and 
the Established Church on the most imp<Mrtant subject of Baptism and Regeneration, &c. 
with an especial reference to the Oxford Tracts. 

By A UNION OF CLERGYMEN. 

" The style of the writer is singularly quiet, unostentatious, lucid, and firm ; while he 
exhibits a full knowledge of the subject, and a deep and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. We recommend our readers instantly to purchase the Tracts for perusal 
and distribution."— Record. 



g©III®(s)Efl ©©©IKS. 

THE ENGLISH MASTEB ; 

OR. STUDENTS GUIDE TO REASONING AND COMPOSITION: 

Exhibiting an Analytical View of the English Language, of the Human Mind, and of the 

Principles of fine Writing. 

By WILLIAM BANKS, Private Teacher of Composition, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 
Second Edition, post 8vo., Price lOs. 6d. boards. 

<* We hare examined with care and pleasure this valuable treatise of Mr. Banks, and 
strenuously recommend the volume as one of all others most fit to put into the hands of 
every English student."— Weekly Reyiew. 
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A SYSTEM OF AEITHMETIC, 

With the Principles of Logarithms. Compiled for Merchant Taylors* School. 

By RICHARD FREDERICK CLARKE, Teacher. 

Second Edition, demy 12mo., Price 3s. bound. 

''The great object attained in this excellent work is a most judicious abridgment of the 
labour of teaching and learning every branch of Arithmetic, by rendering the Rules and 
Explanations so very simple and intelligible, that the study becomes a pleasure, instead of 
a task, to the youthful pupil.'' 






THE GEAMMAEIAN; 

OR, THE ENGLISH WRITER AND SPEAKER'S ASSISTANT: 

COMPRISINO < 



Made easy to Foreigners, with instances of their Misuse on the part of the Natives of England. 

ALSO 



Designed to correct Improprieties of Speech and Writing. 

By JAMES BEATTIE, LL.D. 

84mo. 2s. doth boards. 
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A NEW 

SPEIIMG-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

CONTAININO 

All the Monosyllables ; a copious selection of Polysyllables, carefully arranged and accented ; 
Progressive Lessons, chiefly from the Holy Scripture ; a list of words of various Meanings ; 
a short Bible Catechism ; Questions on Scripture History; and School Prayers. 

By J. S. MOORE, Master of the Brewers' Company's School 

ISmo., Price Is. 6d. bound. 
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A BOOK FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE AND PRIVATE DESK. 
Recently published in demy 12mo., Price 5s. bound in doth. 

AEITHMETIC UNVEILED: 

Being a Series of Tables and Rules, whereby most of the calculations in business may 
be either mentally performed, or so abridged as to save half the time usually employed. 
To which are annexed a Multiplication Table extended to 200 times 200, and Tables of 
Interest on an improved plan. The whole adapted to the use of the first merchant and 
most humble trader. 

By JAMES McDOWALL, Accountant. 
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1. 

THE HINDOOSTANEE INTEEPEETEE: 

Containing the Rudiments of Hindoostanee Grammar ; an extensive Vocabulary, Eng^sh 
and Hindoostanee ; and a useful C(^ection of Di^dogues. 

1 Vol. 8vo., Price 8s. boards. 
2. 

THE HINDOOSTANEE JEST BOOK: 

Containing a choice collection of Humorous Stories in Arabic and Roman Characters ; to 
which is added a Hindoostanee Poem, by Mebr AIoohuiiimud Tugeb. 

Second Edition, 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. 
3. 

THE PEESIAN MOONSHEE: 

Containing a copious Grammar, and a series of entotaining Stories; also the Pund- 
NAMU of Shykh-Sadee, being a compendium of Ethics, in verse, by that celebrated poet ; 
to which is added, forms of Addresses, Petitions, Citations, Bonds, &c. The whole in the 
Arabic and Roman Characters; together with an English Translation. 

Second Edition, revised, corrected, and trandated into the Roman Character. 

Vol. I., Price 12s. 

4. 

A DICTIONAET, HINDOOSTANEE AND ENGLISH. 

Abridged from the Quarto Edition of M^gor Joseph Taylor, as edited by the late 

W. Hunter, M.D. ; with the Appendix. 

Complete in 1 thick 8vo. Vol., Price 3/. 3s. boards. 

By WI.LLIAM CaRMICHAEL SMYTH, Esq. 

Late of the Hon. E. I. Company's Rengal Civil Service. 
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THE TUBHSH INTEEPEETEB ; 

Being a New and Complete Grammar of the Turkish language. 

By Major CHARLES BOYB. 

Demy 8vo., Price 12s. 

"We cannot hesitate to recommend it to all persons to Whom such a publication is likely 
to be useful.*' — ^Atlas. 
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THE MAMEBS AM) CUSTOMS OF SOCIETr IN INDIA ; 

Including Scenes at the Mofussil Stations, interspersed with Characteristic Tales and 

Anecdotes: to which is added 

A GUIDE TO CADETS 

And other Young Gentlemen, during their first Years' Residence in India. 

By Mrs. Major CLEMONS. 

In 1 Vol., Post Svo., Price 9b. doth lettered. 

"We need not recommend this book; the space we have given to it is an ample proof 
of the pleasure we have enjoyed in its perusal. We earnestly advise every person inter- 
ested in India to read it." — Atlas. 



IF(S)]1'3I'IE"2'. 
Just Published, in Demy 8vo., Price 10s., handsomely bound in doth. 

THE COLUMBIAD. 

A Poem in Four Parts. 

By ARCHIBALD TUCKER RITCHIE, Esq. 

Comprising geographical sketches and a narrative of nautical adventures in the Eastern 
Seas, including the perils of a storm, and providential escape from shipwreck; — ^with 
meditations on a future state. 



In Demy 8vo., price 6s. bound. 

DATS IN THE EAST. 

A Poem in Two Cantos. 

Descriptive of Scenery in India, the departure from Home, the Voyage and subsequent 
Career of an Officer in the East India Company's Army. 

By JAMES HENRY BURKE, Esq., of Marble Hill; 
Lieutenant Bombay Engineers ; Member of the Bon:d>ay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 

"The Stanzas of Mr. Burke bespeak at once high feeling, a vigorous cultivated intelli- 
gence, and a delicate poetic taste." Morning Herald. 
** The execution is even finished and good." — ^Weeklt Chronicle, 

THE VOW OF THE GHEADITE, 

A Lyric Narrative. 

By WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, M.A., Curate of Barnard Castle. 

The profits, if any, will be given to the Poor. 

"The fine flowing style in which it is written, and the pure and hallowed feeling which 
seems to have dictated every line, are qualities sufficient to ensure for this Poem a lasting 
reputation." — Citt Chronicle. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 5s. cloth, 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A LETTEE 

TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart., M.P., &c. 
On the Condition of England, and on the Means of removing the Causes of Distress, 

By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 
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Just Published, Price 2s. sewed. 

FACTS VEEsus THEOET; 

Or, a Retrospect of our past Policy, with Hints for future Improvement. 

By G. R. ROBINSON, Esq., 
Chairman of Lloyd's, and late Member of Parliament for the City of Worcester. 
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